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For the Harbinger. 
Sonnet. 
On a first view of the Catskill Mountains, 
Serene in nature’s grand simplicity 
Blue mountain heights how reverently ye stand, 
With brows to heaven uplift, inspired and bland, 
Still worshippers of God’s infinity! 
No voice ye need your worship to express 
Of earth’s indwelling soul of loveliness, 
Or the creation’s strong upholding sense 
Of the all-present God’s Omnipotence, 
But through the simple majesty of form do dwell, 
An image of the truth, all live to, living, tell! 


Hudson River, July 14th, 1848. 





From the Home Journal. 
In Italy. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Dear Lillian, all I wished is won— 

I sit beneath Italia’s sun! 

Where olive orchards gleain and quiver 
Along the banks of Arno’s river. 


Through laurel leaves the dim green light 
Falls on my forehead asI write; 

And the sweet chimes of vesper, ringing, 
Blend with the contadina’s singing. 


Rich is the soil with Fancy’s gold ; 

The stirring memories of old 

Rise thronging in my haunted vision, 
And rouse my spirit’s young ambition! 


But as the radiant sunsets close 
Above Val d’Arno’s bowers of rose, 
My soul forgets the olden glory 
And deems our love a dearer story. 


Thy words in Memory’s ear outchime 

The music of the Tuscan rhyme ; 

Thou standest here—the gentle hearted— 
Amid the shades of bards departed! 


Their garlands, of immorta! bay, 

I see before thee fade away, 

And turn from Petrarch’s passion-glances 
To my own dearer heart-romances ! 


Sad is the opal glow that fires 

The midnight of the cypress spires, 
And cold the scented wind that closes 
The hearts of bright Etruscan roses! 


The fair Italian dream I chased— 

A single thought of thee effaced ; 

For the true clime of song and sun 

Lies in the heart which mine hath won! 





The Course of the Sun: A Comparison. 
Bisnop Tay tor, “ Holy Dying,” c. 1., 3, 3. 


As when the sun draws near the gates of morn, 
He opens first one little eye of heaven, 
And darkling spirits to their homes are driven, 
And calleth up the lark that he upborne 
May sing his matins the while he doth adorn 
The fringes of a cloud; then peeping 0’er 
The eastern hills, he thrusteth out still more 
His golden horns, like those by Moses worn, 
Which decked his brows when he beheld God’s glory ; 
And still with fairer face and fuller light 
He shines even while one tells the story— 
Now under clouds, then tears will dim his sight, 
As though he wept his course so transitory : 
So is man’s morn, and such his day and night. 


Bradford. J. Ropway. 





The Silent Land, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF 8ALIis. 


Into the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither! 
Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shatter’d wrecks lie thickly on the strand; 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh thither, 
Into the Silent Land! 


Into the Silent Land! 
To you, ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection! Tender morning visions 
Of beauteous souls! The future pledge and band! 
Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand 
Shall bear hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land! 


O Lord! O Lord! 
For all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great departed, 
Into the Silent Land! 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


THE HARBINGER. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 

The Hibernia and United States Steamers, have 
arrived since the date of our last article, bringing our 
advices down to the 12th inst. 

The progress of the Revolution in France is suspen- 
ded in favor of the conservative interest. The tend- 
ency to reaction is now dominant ; the panic produced 
by the insurrection is still widely felt; the mass of the 
people are distrusted ; social ideas are winked out of 
sight ; the purpose of the days of February is forgotten ; 
and the National Assembly has lost its presence of 
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ereise and develop them, it is evident that society ought 
to furnish a general aim for the activity of individuals ; 
and it is for the want of this that all these activities— 
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of Plato, Locke, Kant, M. Cousin, Jouffroy or Larom- 
iguidre, of Sensualism, Eclecticiem ? 
Why, no, for all these are only so many words more or 


Spirtualism, 


scattered, not united—war among themselves and pro- | less obscure, or facts more or less subversive, or doc- 


duce only conflicts and anarchy. 
all societies confirms. Roman society, for instance, 
organized in war, was full of life and compact, so long 
aS conquest was the aim of the activity of her citizens. 
War was the leading political feature of the govern- 
ment of Rome. When, in the midst of peace, division 
began to show itself, the Senate declared war. It thus 


This, the history of | trines which have reigned over miserable nations, and 


which do not produce happiness, for they have not sub- 
dued humanity,—or modes more or less ingenious of 
viewing the mechanism of ideas; or psychological ex- 
plications more or less false and incomplete, for they 
have been widely diffused without captivating all intel- 
ligences. But really, these things of which I have 


restored internal convergence and compactness, by ral- | been speaking, and many more, are not the means to 
' lying individual activities under the banner of patriot-| promote the happiness of humanity, and of the indi- 
mind. On theother hand pecuniary distress has at- | ism, and employing them in foreign conquest. When| viduals comprising it. 


tained an unexampled height ; property of all kinds is | Rome had conquered all that her arms could hold in 


On what then may all human energies concentrate ? 














reduced to a nominal value ; the workmen are thrown 
out of employment ; and with no prospect of re- 
lief from the intervention of the Government, are con- 
stantly goaded on to desperate extremities. The wide 
spread prevalence of Associative ideas would still the 
tendency to disturbance, by assuring the people of a bet- 
ter form of society, than that from which they now 
realize nothing but disappointment; but at present, 
seeing no hope in the future, they are impelled to vio- 
lent demonstrations by the energy of despair. 
Cavaienac is now the prominent figure on the scene. 
It has been proposed to give him the Presidency of the 
Republic for fifteen months. He has decided on the 
total suppression of the National Workshops, the idea 
of which, he admits was good and equituble, but which 
in the course of time, became menacing for liberty and 
the Republic. But a trifling proportion of thé work- 
men employed in them were engaged in the insurrec- 
tion. A friend who served under Cavaignac, when a 
Colonel in Algiers, has favored us with a personal des- 
cription ofhim, which will interest our readers : 
“Outwardly, he is a fine, martial-looking man—tal! 
and well made, though not stout ; noble features, but 
rather thin and worn from hard work, and browned by 
exposure ; nose slightly aquiline, high forehead, and 
mouth which says ‘obey,’ an eye which is full of fire, or 
mild and gentle as a woman’s; in fine, a most noble 
countenance, and equally expressive of command and 


gentleness, or, as I have seen him at times, the extreme 


of either. 

“Inwardly, he is a man of sound judgement, and 
most determined and energetic character. He would 
not hurt a fly without reason, but he would no: flinch 
from cutting off any number of heads he believed 
necessary. He has been too much in active service to 
have read much, and too much among men to theorize 
much. He is a Republican at heart, and I think could 
not easily be persuaded that the majority of the French 
are not fitted for a Republic. Still he will take men as 
he finds them, and aim at doing the best thingthat can be 
done for them as they are, without worrying himself 
too much about their not being as he would like to have 
them, or striving to attain unattainable perfection. He 
will do all in his power to give every mana fair chance, 
and to make as real as possible those equal rights he 
believes them to possess ; but I think as the first guar- 
anty of all liberty and all civil rights, he will try to es- 
tablish a strong and unshakable government for the 
maintenance of public order and tranquility.” 

The constitution continues to be the subject of ani- 
mated debate. The hackneyed politician of Louis 
Philippe’s dynasty, TureRs, whose head is impervious 
to a new idea, has made a violent attack on the princi- 
ple of the right to labor embodied in the preamble, and 
has been ably answered by Vicror ConsrpERAnt. 

In Ineianp, the spirit of rebellion is still rampant, 
and only waiting fora favorable opportunity for a vio- 
lent outbreak. 

The intelligence from other countries is not of a char- 
acter to require any special comment. 
Translated from the French for the Harbinger. 
Principles of Association. 
SECTION FIRST. 
What the Associative School or Party is. 


persons who, struck with the disorders which are per- 
petually recurring in society, and with the vain efforts 
of all parties and political opinions to make them dis- 
appear, have concluded that the root of the evil exists, 
not in the nature of man, not in the nature of his in- 
terests, but in the divergencies which result from the 
false combination of these interests, and consequently 


that the remedy of the evil is to be found fundamentally | 


in the Association of interests now divergent. 


The method (to effect this) discovered by Fourier, | 
appears to them of a scientific character, in the most | 
rigourous acceptation of the term ; itis, in their eyes, | 


a social combination mathematically deduced from the 
physiological and moral constitution of man, the me- 


thod, finally, capable of utilizing, of employing for | 
good, of harmonically developing all the native facul- | 


ties of each individual nature, and in a sense consist- | 
ent with the common happiness and with universal or- | 
der 
SECTION SECOND. 
To guard against anarchy and dissolution, society | 
ought to provide some general aim for the activity of | 
its individual faculties. 
As man is a being destined for society, endowed 
with active faculties, and impelled by his nature to ex- 


her embrace, conquest becoming impossible, society | Why, on the task of creating the means of the physical, 
ceased to offer a general aim to the activity of her | moral, and intellectual welfare of humanity, and on 









subjects ; games and public exhibitions, (empty repre- | 


sentations of the ancient spirit) assuaged but for a mo- 
ment the thirst of the sovereign people. The colossus 
fell. 

Thus, a society, in order to remain compact and live 
a proper life, must present some general aim to the ac- 
tivity of its members, must make its rays converge toa 
common tentre. This principle, which is the condition 





of existence not only of society in general, but of eve- 





ry party, of every aggregation, of every corporation ; 
Every one has expressed 


nothing else. 
SECTION FIFTH. 
The Organic Constitution of man reveals the special 
means of the aim on which alone Aumanity as a 
whole can unite. 
We are now, then, thanks to God and common 
| sense,in the domain of realities. 


The aim we must 
| propose to ourselves, and the point around which we 
can all rally, is the creation of all the means necessary 
to promote the general welfare. In vain do we talk, 


or act, or search further ; nothing else can be found on 














The Associative School or party is composed of | solution ? 


this principle is not new. 
it, and no one is, I think, at this day, disposed to deny 
it. 


which to base the convergence of all human forces. It 
is the natural answer. 


We must then, give this aim a set form, make know 
SECTION THIRD. . : oe 





its ways and means; and the mind, rallying first 
around the Idea, will not fail to rally around the act— 
the realization 


| The aim which society ought to offer to the activity of 
its members should be a Aumanitary aim, that is, 


one responding to the general wants of humanity. It is to this formulary that we will 


, ; , now rapidly proceed. 
| But it is not sufficient that society should furnish hu- P - P 
| As man isa being, material or sensitive, moral or 


man activity with an aim. Roman society, which had | 


; : affective, intellectual o f ; 
iw as its object,and which by this,effected the ral- tell ! or capable of comprehending or 


der and of governing ; it follows that the means of his 
| happiness are to be found in the combined satisfaction 
of the wants of his threefold nature. His enjoyments 
in the three orders, are in proportion to the hierarchic 
| elevation of these three orders ; his complete happiness, 
however, cannot result from the sacrifice of the wants 
of one of these spheres to the enjoyments of a higher 
or lower sphere ; but only from the complete satisfac- 
tion of the wants of these three spheres, from their per- 
fect harmony. 
This general formula, we believe is clear, limpid, and 
will commend itself to every intelligent and candid 
mind. Still we may perhaps render it more palpable 


lying of parties, did indeed secure in this way, life, com- 
pactness, power ; it thus preserved a condition of exist- 
ence ; but it was a subversive condition, in a humani- 
tary point of view ; for this condition was war waged 
with other fractions of humanity. 

Itis the same in the intellectual sphere. The phil- 
osophical idea of the 18th century,—-the overthrow of 
| the feudal power and the restraint put upon reason by 

the tyranny of the Catholic faithwas indeed a con- 
dition of life, of compactness and of power, for the 
| philosophical or liberal party ; but it was still a subver- 
sive condition, since its object was conflict, overthrow, 
and this was so palpably the object of this idea, that 20 ele 
when it passed over to the domain of facts, it pro- by explaining it in other terms, and saying: that the 


duced, conflicts and destruction, the violence of which | happiness of man consists in the harmonic develop- 
| ment of the means of his material welfare, ot his af- 


sc will deny. , 

Hence, Son: by sound and rigorous logic, and view- | fective welfare, and of his intellectual welfare,—and 
ed in the light, not of the exclusive life of one nation, oe — frm noew of ary one of these 
of one particular life, hostile to the development of the - men on r neg id ae one . both the 

others. arewell, then, to all doctrines, philosophical 


other branches of humanity, and consequently anti- d relics . 
social, but in the light of a liberal and humanitary pol- rage ore oe me Renate eppeared, or vather, 
behold herein the entire satisfaction of the particular 


icy, it follows, that we must consider not only the ne- : : 
and partial aims of each! And we must certainly 


cessity of a social aim, but also the nature of that aim. dad 7 
And the natural and easy inference from this eonelu- | °°™*® “Techy to this first conclusion,at once critical and 
comprehensive—comprehensive, for,as God unquestion - 


sion is, that the aim which ought now to be proposed | ne , 
to human aetivity, should no longer imply the hostility | *0'Y Committed no error when he created human nature, 
and further, each of these particular doctrines corres- 


. . . . | 
of a nation to foreign nations, but should comport with | d . 
, ‘ onds to ce i 
and lead to the harmony of such nation with all others. | ? ee perticular ea of our nature, then 
| must all these doctrines be satisfied together in their 
SECTION FOURTH. E ; 
aa ; : ; _ | particular aims, on the attainment of the general and 
[he desire of happiness being the supreme and uni-| humanit ; itical . 
versal desire of humanity, Reveans the general char-| | °™"8rY y—critical, because, at the same time, 
acter of the aim around which alone humanity as a| each of these particular doctrines includes only some 
whole will rally, partial want of our nature, and denies the rest, and 
It will be seen then, that our course in propounding | ™Ust therefore necessarily be false in a relative, and in- 
the question in a suitable form, is always the same ; it complete in an absolute point of view. This last asser- 
|always consists in substituting the broad solution of , ion derives moreover 4 posteriori striking and supreme 
harmony for the narrow one of conflict, in requiring the evidence from the fact that these exclusive doctrines, 
convergence of forces and interests, in preference to the | Which correspond only to certain wants of human na- 
trumph of certain forces and certain interests over oth- | ture and not to all, have prevailed only temporarily and 
er forcés and interests rendered hostile under a more | partially, have been accepted by certain individual na- 
restricted policy. | tures and always rejected by others; in a word, be- 
Now, is the problem in this shape of more difficult | cause they have not been and are not of a character io 
Let us see' Can it be that the life and | absorb the whole of humanity. What is not of a na- 


| power of a sdciety are better secured, when that which ture to be absorbed (assented to) by all the individuals 





| 


| 


|binds and unites the interests of this society, contra- | of humanity, or if you please, to absorb them all, evi- 


| venes, thwarts and attacks the interests of neighboring ently and irresistibly, fails to satisfy integrally the 
jand contemporaneous societies, instead of codperating | W's of humanity : 


this cannot then be the ulteri- 
and combining with them? Does an individual, an in- ©? 2nd final aim of humanity. 
terest, an aggregation of men, an aggregation ofinter-; And now that the problem is thus laid down in all 
ests,—do these more readily attain their end, their de- | the transcendent generality of its formula, at once an- 
velopment, their gratification, in the midst of surround- alitic and synthetic, let us take up the solution, let us 
ing hostile elements, than in a concentric, united, and | PSs to actual life. 
societary medium ? | And what does actual life teach us? It says,—and 
It is then clear, a priori,that the object to be propos- | reason and intelligence speak the same language—that 
ed is the accord and convergence, internal and exter-| the materia! wants and interests, which are the lowest 
nal, of interests, forces and deeds. in the scale of the general wants and interests of hu- 
And now, what is the aim on which al! the powers,| man nature, are most imperious in their appetites, the 
all the faculties, all the interests of humanity may be! most subject to revolt, the most common or universally 
agreed and united? The answer is very simple, very 
plain, a child could give it. 
Humanity, all the individualities composing it, love 
happiness, aspire after happiness 


distributed, and that they therefore musi be first satis- 
fied in attempting the realization of universal harmo- 
ny. 
these wants, being of a lower order, the individual 


And this must be so, for the good reason that, 


Can then, humanity 


| and the individuals comprising it make a rallying point characters and natures in whom they speak louder than 


of the republic, the monarchy, the charter of 1830, the | the wants of a higher order, ought to be and really are 
philosophic negation of Feudalism and Catholic theoc- | more numerous in the totality of human characters 
racy, of conquest and war, of Judaism, Protestantism, | than characters of a high order; just as in an army, 
Mahometanism, Saint Simonism, of the religious dog- | the soldiers are and must be more numerous than the 
mas of India and China, of the philosophical systems’ colonels and generals 
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From Lamartine’s History of the Girondiste. 
Robespierre. 


Robespierre appeared to be the philosopher of the 
Revolution. By a power ot abstraction that only be- 
longs to absolute convictions, he was, to use the eX- 
pression, separated from himself, to confound himself 
with the people. Hissuperiority arose from the fact 
that no one but himself seemed to serve the Revolu- 
tion for itself, and he“elevated himself on his disinter- 
estedness. By a natural consequence the people ree- 
ognized themselvesin him. The Revolution was in 
Robespierre’s eyes, not so much a political cause as the 
religion of the mind. Deprived of the external requi- 
sites, and the sudden inspirations of natural eloquence, 
he had cultivated his mind, he had meditated, written, 
erased so much, so long braved the inattention and 
sarcasms of his auditory, that he had at last given 
grace and persuasion to his language, and made his 
whole person, dispite his stiff and thin figure, his fee- 
ble voice and strange gestures, an instrument of elo- 
quence, conviction and passion. 

Crushed, during the Constituent Assembly, by Mir- 
abeau, Maury, Cazales—vanquished at the Jacobins 
by Danton, Petion, and Brissot, effaced at the Conven- 
tion by the incomparable superiority of Vergniaud’s 
eloquence, if he bad not been sustained by the ,obsti- 
nacy of the ideas that burned within him, and by the 
intrepidity of a will that felt its power of controlling 
everything because it dominated over him, he would 
have long previously abandoned the struggle, and re- 
treated to silence and obscurity. But it was far easier 
to him to die than to remain silent, when his silence 
appeared to him a desertion of his belief. In this his 
strength lay ; he wasthe most convinced man of the 
whole Revolution ; for this reason he was for a long 
time its obscure follower, first its favorite, then 
its master, and lastly its victim. His misfortune, and 
then his crime, was that of looking on himself alone 
as pure and talented, of suspecting, envying and hat- 
ing all those who shared public opinion with him. Ro- 
bespierre gained and merited the title of incorruptible, 
the most glorious the people could award him, since 
it was the title of their most perfect confidence, be- 
stowed on him at a time wheh every one was suspect- 
ed. Robespierre, who comprehended the realization 
of his political philosophy under the most different 
forms of government, provided the Democracy was 
the centre, had notdeclaimed agains: royalty, had not 
repudiated the Constitution of 1791, had not conspired 
on the 10th of August, and had not fomented the Re- 
public. Doubtless he preferred the Republic as a more 
eomplete form of political equality, and a government 
in which the people only entrusted their liberty to them- 
selves; buthe saw no immediate and radical objection 
in the Democracy preserving a head in a King, and 
the unity of power in a popularmonarchy. He made 
a compact with him because he asked him nothing. 
he said, for himself, all for the people and the future. 

The life of Robespierre bore witness to the disinter- 
estedness of his ideas—his life was the most eloquent 
of his speeches; and if his master, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, had quitted his cottage of the Chaumettes 
or Emonville to become the legislator of humanity, he 
could not have led a more retired or more simple exis- 
tence ; and this poverty was the more meritorious as it 
was voluntary. Every day the object of attempts at 
corruption from the court, the party of Mirabeau, the 
Lameths, and the Girondist, during the two assem- 
blies, he had fortune within his reach, and disdained to 
open his hand ; summoned by the election to fill the 
post of public accuser and judge at Paris, he had re- 
signed and refused everything to live in honest and 
proud indigence, All his fortune, and that of his sis- 
ter, consisted in a few small farms in Artois, the farm- 
ers of which, related to his family, and very poor, paid 
their rents butirregularly. His salary as Deputy, dur- 
ing the Constituent Assembly and the Convention, 
supported three persons, and he wassometimes forced 
to borrow from his landlord or his friends. | His debts, 
which, after six years’ residence in Paris, only amoun- 
ted to 4000 francs (£160) at his death, attest his fru- 
gality. 

His life was that of an honest artizan ; he lodged in 
the Rue St. Honore, at the house now No. 396, oppo- 
site the Church of the Assumption. This house, low, 
and in a court surrounded by sheds filled with timber 
and plants, had an almost rustic appearance. _It con- 
sisted of a parlor opening into the court, and commu- 
nicating with a salon that looked into a small garden. 
From this salon a door led into a small study, in which 
was a piano. There wasa winding staircase leading 
to the first floor, on which the master of the house 
lived, and thence to the apartment of Robespierre. 

This house belonged to a cabinet-maker, named 
Duplay, who had enthusiastically adopted the principles 
of the Revolution. Intimately acquainted with sev- 
eral members of the Constituent Assembly, Duplay 
begged to be introduced to Robespierre, and the entire 
conformity of their opinions soon made them fast friends. 
The day of the massacres of the Champ de-mars, sev- 
eral members of the Society of the Friends of the Con- 
stitution thought that it would be unsafe for Robespier- 
re to return to the Marais through a city still disturbed 
and to abandon him without defence to the dangers 
said to threaten him. Duplay offered to shelter him, 
and from that moment until the ninth Thermidor, Ro- 
bespierre resided with the family of the cabinet maker. 
Long acquaintance, a common table, and their associ- 
ation tor several years, had converted the hospitality of 
Duplay into mutual attachment. The family of his 
landlord became a second family to Robespierre, and 
while they adopted his opinions, theylost none of the 
simplicity of their manners or their religious observ- 
ances. They consisted of a father, mother, a son— 
yet a youth; and four daughters, the eldest of whom 
was twenty-five, and the youngest eighteen. Fami- 
liar with the father, filial with the mother, paternal with 
the son, tender and almost brotherly with the young 

girls, he inspired and felt in this small domestic circle 
all those sentiments that an ardent soul only inspires 
and feels by extending itself over a large space abroad. 

Love also attaches his heart, where toil, poverty and 

retirement had fixed his life. Eleonore Duplay the 
eldest daughter of his host, inspired Robespierre with 
a more serious attachment than her sisters. This fee]- 
ing rather predilection than passion, was more remark- 
able on the part of Robespierre, more ardent and sim- 
ple on the part of the young girl. 
forded him tenderness without torment, happiness 
without distraction ; it was the love that filled a man, 
plunged all day in the agitation of public life—repose 
of the heart after mental weariness. “A noble soul,” 
said Robespierre of her, “she would know equally how 
to die, as how to love.” She had been surnamed Cor- 
nelia. This mutual affection approved of by the fam- 
ily, commanded universal respect from its purity. 
They lived in the same house as betrothed not as lov- 
ers. Robespierre had demanded the young girl’s hand 
from her parents, and they had promised it to him. 

“ The total want of fortune, and the uncertainty of 
the morrow, prevented him from marrying her until 





This affection af- | 





the destiny of France was determined on,” he said ; 
“but he only waited the moment when the Revolution 
should be determined and wholly concluded, in order 
to withdraw from the turmoil of strife, and marry her 
whom he loved, retiring to live in Artois, on one of 
the farms which he had saved from among the posses- 
sions of his family, there to mingle his obscure happiness 
in the common lot of his ancestors.” 

Of all Eleonore’s sisters, Robespierre preferred Eliz- 
abeth, the youngest of the three, whom his fellow- 
townsman and colleague, Lebas, sought in marriage, 
and subsequently espoased. This young lady to whom 
the friendship of Robespierre cost the life of her hus- 
band eleven months after their union, has survived for 
more than half a century since that period, without 
having once recanted her entire devotion to Robes- 
pierre, and without having comprehended the male- 
dictions of the world against this brother ofher youth, 
who appears still to her memory, ¢o pure, 80 virtuous, 
so gentle! 

The vicissitudes of the fortune, influence and popu- 
larity of Robespierre effected no alternationjin his sim- 
ple mode of existence. The multitude came to im- 
plore favor or life at the door of his house, yet nothing 
found its way within. The private lodging of Robes- 
pierre consisted ot a low chamber, constructed in the 
form of a garret, above some cartsheds, the window 
of which opened upon the roof. Itafforded no other 
prospect than the interior of asmall court, resembling 
a wood-store, whence the sounds of the workmen’s 
hammers and saws constantly resounded, and which 
was continually traversed by Madame Duplay and her 
daughters, who there performed all their household av- 
ocations. Thischamber was also separated from that 
of the landlord by a small room common to the family 
and himself. On the other side were two rooms, like- 
wise attics, which was inhabited, one by the son of the 
master of the house, the other by Simon Duplay Rob- 
espierre’s secretary, and the nephew of his host. This 
young man, whose patriotism was as violent as his 
opinions, burned to shed his blood in the cause of which 
Robespierre was the spirit. Enrolled as a volunteer 
in aregiment of artillery, he had lost his left leg by a 
cannon ball at the battle of Valmy. 

The chamber of the deputy of Arras contained only 
a wooden bedstead, covered with blue-damask orna- 
mented with white flowers, a table, and four straw- 
bottomed chairs. This apartment served him at once 
for a study and dormitory. His papers, his reports, 
the manuscripts of his discourses, written by himself, 
in a regular but laborious hand writing, with many 
marks of erasure, were placed carefully on deal shelves 
against the wall. A few chosen books were also rang- 
ed thereon. A volume of Jean Jacques Rousseau, or 
Racine, was generally open upon the table and attest- 
ed his philosophical and literary predilection for these 
two writers. 

It was there Robespierre passed the greater part of 
his day, occupied in preparing his discourses. He on- 
ly went out in the morning to attend the meetings of 
the Assembly, and at seven in the evening those of the 
Jacobins. His costume, even at the period when the 
demagogues affected the slovenliness and disorder of 
indigence, in order to flatter the people, was clean, de- 
cent, and precise, as that of a man who respects him- 
self in the eyes of others. His white powdered hair, 
turned up in clusters over his temples, a bright blue 
coat, buttoned over his hips, open over the breast to 
display a white vest, short yellow-colored breeches, 
white stockings, and shoes with silver buckles, formed 
his invariable costume during the whole of his public 
life. 

It was said that he desired, by thus never varying 
the style or color of his garments, to make the 
same impression of himself in the sight and imagina- 
tion of the people, as a medal of his face would have 
caused. 

The features and expression of his countenance be- 
traved the perpetual tension of a mind always at work, 
but none ot the ill-will, trouble, or perversity of a bad 
man. ‘These features distended and relapsed into ab- 
solute gayety when in-doors, at table, or in the even- 
ing, when around the wood fire in the humble cham- 
ber of the cabinet-maker. His evenings were all 
passed with the family, in chatting over the feelings 
of the day, the plans of the morrow, the conspiracies 
of the aristocrats, the dangers of the patriots, and 
the prospects of public felicity after the triumph of the 
revolution. It was the nation in miniature, with its 
simple manners, its griefs, and sometimes its endear- 
ments. 

A very few of Robespierre’s and Duplay’s friends 
were admitted by turns into this intimacy ; Lameth and 
Petion, at first; Legendre very seldom; Merlin de 
Thionville, Fouche—who loved Robespierre’s sister, 
but whom Robespierre did not like—often; Tascher- 
eau, Coffinhal, Panis, Sergent, Piot; and, every even- 
ing, Lebas, Saint Just, David, Couthon, Buonarroti, a 
Tusean patriot, and descendant of Michael Angelo ; 
Camille Desmolius ; a man named Nicholas, a printer 
of a journal and of the orator’s speechess ; a blacksmith 
named Didier, a friend of Duplay’s; and, lastly, Ma- 
dame de Chalabre, a noble and rich lady, an enthusiast 
for Robespierre, devoting herself to him, as the widows 
of Corinth or of Rome to the apostles of the new creed, 
offering him her fortune to administer to the rendering 
his ideas popular, and adroitly gaining the triendship of 
the wife and daughters of Duplay, to merit one look 
from Robespierre. 

There was the revolution discussed. At other times, 
after a little conversation and jesting with the young 
ladies, Robespierre, who was anxious to cultivate the 
mind of his betrothed, read to the family aloud, and 
generally from the tragedies of Racine. He delighted 
in reciting these beautiful verses, whether it were to 
prepare himself for the Senate, by means of the thea- 
tre, or that he wished to elevate these simple minds to 
the level of those great sentiments and great catastro- 
phes of antiquity, which each day brought nearer to 
his part and their life. He seldom went out of an eve- 
ning ; but two or three times a year he escorted Ma- 
dame Duplay and her daughters to the theatre ; it was 
always to the Theatre Francais, and to classical repre- 
sentations ; for he only liked tragical declamations, 
which reminded him of the council, tyranny, the peo- 


i ple, notorious crimes and exalted virtue—theatrical 


| alike in his dreams and his relaxations. 


On other days Robespierre retired early to his 
| chamber, lay down, and rose again at night to work. 
The innumerable discourses he had delivered in the 
two national assemblies, and to the Jacobins, the arti- 
cles written for the journal while he had one, the still 
more numerous manuscripts of speeches which he had 
prepared, but never delivered ; the studied style so re- 
markable, the indefatigable corrections which are 
marked with his pen upon the manuscripts, attest his 
watchings and his determination. He looked to art at 
least as much as to empire. He knew that the mass 
loved the beautiful at least as much as the true. He 
treated the people as great writers treat posterity, 
without regard to their troubles, and without familiari- 
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ty. He clothed himeelt.in his philosophy and patriot 


ism. 


























































His only relaxations were solitary walks in imitation 


of his model, Jean Jacques Rousseau, in the Champ 


Elysees, or about the environs of Paris. His sole com- 


panion in these perambulations was his great dog, who 
slept at bis chamber door,and always followed his mas- 


ter when he went out. This collossal animal, well 
known in the district, was called Brount. Robes- | 
pierre was much attached to him, and constantly play- 


ed with him. He was the only escort of this tyrant 
of opinion, who caused the throne to tremble, and 


all the aristocracy of his covatry to fly for refuge to 
other lands. 

In moments of extreme agitation, and when the 
lives of the Democrats were feared for, the printer, 
Nicholas, and the locksmith Didier, and some friends 
accompanied Robespierre at a distance. He was ir- 
ritated at these precautions taken without his knowl- 
edge. “ Let me leave your house and go and live 
alone,” said he to his host ; “ I compromise your fam- 
ily, and my enemies will construe your children’s at- 
tachment to me into a.crime.” “No, no, we will die 
together, or the people shal] triumph,” answered Du- 

lay. 
r Sometimes on a Sunday all the family left Paris 
with Robespierre, and the Democrat, once more the 
man, mused himself with the mother, the sisters, and 
the brother of Eleonore in the wood of Versailles or of 


ssy. 

: Thus lived this man, whose power, nothing imme- 
diately around him, became immense when at a dis- 
tance from him. It was, however, a mere name. This 
name existed only in opinion. Robespierre had become, 
by degrees, the only name incessantly repeated by the 
people. By force of producing himself in all the tribunes 
as the defender of the oppressed, he had stamped his 
image and the idea of his patriotism in the thoughts of 
this portion of the nation. 

His residence with the joiner, his general life with 
the family of honest artisans, had not a little contribu- 
ted to identify the name of Robespierre with the revo- 
lutionary but honest mass of the people of Paris.— 
The Duplays, their workmen, their friends in differ- 
ent quarters of the capital, spoke of Robespierre as a 
type of trath and virtue. In this time of fever of 
opinion, the workmen did not scatter themselves about 
as now, after their labor, in places of pleasure or de- 
bauchery, to pass away the hours in idle conversation 
one only thought agitated, dispersed and resembled the 
mob. 

Among all these names of men, of deputies, of ora- 
tors, resounding in their ears, the people selected some 
favorites. They interested themselves for these parties, 
were hostile to their enemies, and amalgamated their 
cause with their own. 

Mirabeau, Petion, Marat, Danton, Barnave, Robes- 
pierre, had been, or were still, by turns, the person- 
ifications of the multitude. But of all these popular 
names, none had rooted itself more gradually and more 
deeply in the minds of the mass than that of the depu- 
ty of Arras. 





The Modern Paradise, 


A letter in the Providence Journal gives this glow- 
ing description of the Island of Madeira—which has 
long been called the Paradise for invalids :— 

I never before saw such trees as are growing all 
around me. Indeed the name of the island is derived 
from the immense growth of trees with which it was 
originally covered, and which struck the Portuguese 
discoverers with admiration. Among these the ches- 
nut and the cedar were conspicuous, many of them of 
incredible size. They were destroyed by a great con- 
flagration, which, according to tradition, lasted for sev- 
eral years, and extended over the whole island. It 
perhaps owes’ to this circumstance, as well as to its 
voleanic origin, some portion of that matchless fertility 
which distinguishes it over almost every other part of 
the globe. It isa little island, irregularly shaped, ex- 
tending only some forty-five miles in length by fifteen 
in breadth. The geologists say that it was thrown 
from the sea by some volcanic agency. Its formation 
is basaltic rock, rising to various heights, the loftiest el- 
evation being nearly 8000 feet above the level of the 
sea. This mountainous character affords every variety 
of climate, from the unrivalled mildness, freshness and 
purity of the sea-side air to the regions of occasional 
snow. At Funchal and the vicinity, the variation of 
the temperature is less than at any other point North of 
the Equator. This equable mildness and the perpetual 
blandness and elasticity of the air have made the cli- 
mate of Madeira celebrated the world over, and 
have rendered the island a favorite resort of inva- 
lids. Neither Florence, nor Nice,nor any part of South- 
ern Europe, nor the West India Islands can compare 
with it. 

All these places are either colder or they lack that 
elasticity which relaxes without enervating the system, 
or that equitability of temperature which is so essential 
to the curative effects of climate. I can bear grateful 
testimony to the justness of the reputation which Ma- 
deira enjoys for the invigorating power of its climate. 
Long an invalid and a wanderer in many lands in 
search of health, I have received greater benefit from 
a few months residence here than from all the exile 
that I have endured before, and under these ever smi- 
ling skies I look fora permanent restoration of that 
great blessing for which all other temporal gifts are a 
poor compensation. 

The scenery of Madeira, for boldness and loveliness, 
is not probably surpassed in any portion of the world. 
The whole surface is cut up by mountain ridges, and 
there is scarcely a mile of level ground upon the is- 
land. Immense precipices, more than a thousand feet 
in height, rise in every variety of rugged and fantastic 
torm, here standing up frightfully perpendicular, and 
here with sloping side, jagged and irregular, yet cover- 
ed with perpetual verdure, and blooming with the most 
gorgeous flowers. Between are valleys smiling with 
plenty, where, in spite of the rude and primitive mode 
of cultivation, all the products of the tropical regions 
flourish in the greatest luxuriance. I thought to give 
you some account of the magnificent scenery which I 
witnessed in the course of a journey over the island, 
but I felt sure that my pen could do no justice to the 
subject. When looking upon the huge mountainous 
rocks the stupendous precipices and the fathomless ra- 
vines which make up so large a portion of the island, 
|and at the same time upon the luxuriant vegetation,the 
| splendid flowers and the smiling skies, the emotions of 
the sublime and the beautiful struggle with each other 
for the mastery of the heart. 

Of trees, the variety and the beauty are endless. The 
orange, the lemon, the pomegranate, the palm, the 
olive, the date, the laurel, the cypress, the myrtle, fill 
the valleys and crown the mountain tops. Nor is the 
stately pine wanting, nor the chesnut, nor the walnut. 
Fruits of every region find a congenial soil and cli- 
mate, and reach a perfection which they rarely attain 
elsewhere. An enumeration of them would be but a 





catalogue of the choicest productions of the temperate 
and the torrid zones, nor do those which are indigen- 
ous to colder regions refuse to flourish here. Th, 
same is true of the vegetables, which grow in equal 
abundance and equal perfection. The fruit market 
of Funchal, situated in a beautiful grove of palm 
trees, forms one of the most attractive places in the 
town. 

The flowers I will not venture to describe. I cay 
give you no idea of the beauty, the variety, and the 
profusion in which they abound. Everything that we 
coax into a doubtful and fragile existence, or force into 
a sickly bloom in our hot houses, flourishes here in aj] 
the wild luxuriance of nature. Camelias bloom upon 
every hedge ; geraniums and heliotropes line the road 
side ; the aloe, the tulip wee, the coral tree, the hydran- 
gea and the cactus throw their blossoms upon the moun- 
tain paths, and a thousarfd flowers of exquisite beauty 
of whose names even I had never heard, load the air 
with their fragrance. But I will not be tempted into q 
dry and botanical enumeration of what is so surpassing- 
ly lovely in nature, but to which the eye alone can ren- 
der justice. The plumage of the birds vies with the 
hues of the flowers, and their melody fills the groves 
and vineyards with ceaseless music. The charm of 
this exquisite scene closes not with the day. Neyer 
were night so calm,so serene, so lovely. The stars 
shine with such universal lustre that the planet Venus 
casts a perceptible shadow, and so bright is the Moon 
that the phenomenon of a lunar rainbow is some- 
times witnessed. So they tell me; I have not seen 
it, but I have seen so much that I am prepared to be- 
lieve any thing. Indeed, nature has omitted nothing 
to make this spot a paradise, and over all she has 
spread a sky so clear and an atmosphere s0 delicious, 
that she seems to have designed it for the refuge and 
the consolation of man. It is not strange that some 
fanciful geographers have supposed it to be the fabled 
Atalanta of the ancients. Surely imagination would 
exhaust itself in the creation of such a spot, and 
the wildest fable could add nothing to its natural at- 
tractions. 

But I need not tell you that the pride of Madeira ig 
the grape, nor need I tell you of the variety and per- 
fection in which it is produced, nor of the commercial 
importance which it gives to the island. The best 
portions of the land and the hill sides are covered with 
vineyards, and the mountains are terraced as high as 
the vines will grow. You can ride for miles along the 
steep and narrow paths with the vine making a con- 
tinuous arbor over your head. The finest wine is 
made from the grape on the south side of the island, 
but an excellent quality is produced in less favored ex. 
posures, A soldier isnot more jealous of his honor 
than are the people of Madeira of the reputation of their 
wines, and stringent legal provisions are made to guard 
against adulteration and against passing of inferior qual- 
ities for those of higher value. The vine is not indi- 
genous here, but was introduced at an early period from 
Crete or Cyprus. 

Besides the Madeira and the Malmsey wine, which 
are generally exported, and the Sercial and the Tinto, 
which are occasionally sent abroad, there are many 
other varieties, but the vineyards in which they are 
cultivated are small, and from the want of concert 
among the cultivators, and the absence of any proper 
division of labor, they are seldom kept separated, but 
are all mixed together in the wine which is exported 
under the general name of Madeira. Malmsey is es- 
teemed the finest sweet wine, and Tinto has the flavor 
of Burgundy. The Sercial is considered the finest dry 
wine. The best varieties of the grape are the Negro 
Mole, the Verdelha, and the Bual, but there are near 
thirty other varieties in greater or less repute. The 
most assiduous care is devoted to the cultivation of the 
vine, and is particularly manifested in irrigation, for 
which purpose the mountain streams are diverted 
through the vineyards, and the water is most scrupv- 
lously economised. Of the produce one tenth is taken 
by the government, and the balance is divided equally 
between the cultivator and the owner of the soil. Each 
party in person, or by deputation, attends at the wine 
press. 





Voices oF Birps.—The voices of birds appear w 
me (the notion may be merely imaginative) a special 
adaptation to their localities and habits. Almost all the 
birds that haunt our coasts, with the exception of the 
antide, or ducks, have a low melancholy wail, cleat 
and melodious, but still wild, that appears to be admi- 
rably in keeping with the loneliness of the spots they 
inhabit. Before us lies the wide wasteof waters, with 
here and there a heavy lagging sail, which seems (0 
mock the very idea of life and bustle ; around us spreadé 
an unbroken extent of low marshy land, where no trees 
rear their head, and where the rush and sanfoin alone 
may grow. How beautiful in unison with such a scen¢ 
is the clear shrill whistle of the curlew and plover, and 
the wild hoarse voice of the gull! It makes sadne# 
pleasingly sad, and desolation more desolate, to liste 
to such sounds amid such scenery. Who would like‘ 
hear them in the neighborhood of dwellings ? for which 
the busy chirp of the sparrow, the twittering of the 
swallow, and the loud clear accents of the danger-de- 
fying chanticleer, are so well attuned. Copse and 
woodland, covert, hedgerow, and orchard, seem made 
purposely for the clear music of the mavis and merle. 
With what clear accents burst forth these gladsom¢ 
notes from every dell and dingle, and how harmoniou 
ly they rush through apple blossoms, and May flowers, 
and sweet smellingplants. They render rusticity mor? 
rustic, and are the most glorious peans of |uxurial! 
nature. Birds do not sing in winter, amid the gloo™ 
and mist and thick pelting snow, but reserve their song 
for spring and summer, nature’s fairest and rosiest hol- 
idays. Where shall the skylark finda freer temple !0" 
his rich morning song than the blue firmament, wi! 
azure above him and emerald shades beneath, and ‘he 
bright sunbeams sparkling on every plume 2? Or wh! 
shall the nightingale choose for her clear calm oris0®# 
but witching hour of eve, when the earth and al! 1% 
creatures are hushed into a willing auditory? Surely 
the plover was made for solitude, and the marvis !° 
glad retirement, and the fowl for the barndoor; the 
skylark for mid-heaven, and the nightingale for de¥Y 
eve.—Ruegg’s Summer Evening Rambles rou 
Woolwich. 





Back Her! Back Her!—The St. Louis Revell? 
te lls a good story about Capt. Alex. Scott, long 2" 
well known as having been a very vigilant officer °° 
the Western waters. At night, says the Reveille, his 
favorite look out was on the capstan, right oppos! 
the furnaces. One night, after severe toil, he fel! i!° 
a doze upon his seat, during which some wags ©” 
tiously and silently turned the capstan until the sleep: 
er’s face was opposite the boilers ; when an alarm ¥* 
given and the furnace door thrown open suddenly, the 
captain started up, was met by the flash, and cried out 
in a voice of thunder: “Back her! back her! > 
the Lord, a seven-boiler boat is right into us” 
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Nox Et Erebus. times acting as cooks, sometimes as nurses ; now up to 
Ah! Lady mine their shoulders in the wash-tub, and the next moment, 
: : dripping with suds, receiving visitors ; now cooking a 


Long, long hath been the season and unblest, 

Since I gazed on thy blushing cheeks and pressed 
My burning lips to thine, 

And, heard amid thy fond and passionate prayer, 
Thy soft voice sooth my care. 


beef-steak, and at intervals discharging the office of 
governess ; and always distracted by a thousand con- 
flicting cares; in place of all this, there would be one 
refectory, where the cooking would all be done, and 
from which each family might order such preparations 
as their tastes suggested, or their means would afford. 
Each family would dine privately, or in the public sa- 
loon, as inclination should decide. 5. Added to all 
this, would be the economy of wholesale purchase of 
provisions, groceries, &c. 

Since we have already occupied twice the space we 
intended with these remarks, we shall defer the con- 
clusion of them till next week, when we will give our 
readers some figures which will make them “ open 
their eyes tight.”"—New Era of Industry. 


Now—weary and alone— 
Loveless—far from thee, and perchance forgot, 
I bid the lagging year speed on my lot, 
And deem his fate mine own 
Who, rock-bouud, did endure for many an age 
The vulture’s quenchless rage. 


I too must feel, 
Thro’ many a changeless year, the harpy Care 
Prey on my failing hopes, and may not dare 
Strive with him—tho’ I feel, 
Were but the bonds unloosed, albeit all late, 
I would compel my fate. 





Fourierism. 
ARTICLE TENTH—AND LAST. 


A few more remarks must conclude this imperfect 
series. We must take a rapid review of life in asso- 
ciation, contrasted with that of our existing civiliza- 
tion. 

Every infant of association will have from the mo- 
ment of its birth, the most tender nursing and the 
most intelligent care, euch as fall to the lot of scarcely 
one in a thousand in civilization. Women of strong 
maternal instincts, those with whom the care of infauts 
is a passion, will devote themselves this social function, 
not to the exclusion, but to the relief of mothers, who 
vary widely in their fondness for maternal cares and 
duties. 

With its tender frame carefully protected from the 
torments and diseases of infancy, the child of associa- 
tion will enter with joyous health, upon the delights of 
early childhood, surrounded by affectionate compan- 
ions, amid delightful scenery, with all the spectacle, 
music and variety of life, fitted to exalt the tender im- 
agination. Its dwelling a palace, surrounded by flow- 
ers, paintings and statues, with rank above rank from 
childhood to maturity,to cheer its upward progress, 
the child begins its career of education and happi- 
ness. 

Need we point the contrast of the oft neglected 
babe, and the isolated and unhappy child, in the pri- 
vate family, surrounded by meanness, and often by 
poverty—the fondest parents too much occupied to give 
them proper care and attention, and the world seem- 
ing to them as it is, poor and mean, compared with 
their bright dreams of splendor and enjoyment. 

As the chiid ot association advances, his education 
goes on. He feels himself the heir of a grand domain, 
a sumptuous palace, a heritage of love, with hundreds 
of brothers and sisters, beings as lovely and as happy 
as himself, to share it. He enters with animation in- 
to the various labors and pleasures of the society 
around him. His powers of imitation are all activity. 
The child a year older is his model, and he enters with 
enthusiasm into what seems the sports and pastimes, 
but which are the duties of existence. Ina little while 
he finds that others are wiser than he—they know 
things ot which he has no conception. No child sits 
down quietly, and submits to such superiority. He too 
must learn to read, and must study the sciences. Am- 
bition, the thirst for knowledge, the love of applause, 
all combine to make him anxious to be taught, and 
study is thus made attractive ; instead of being repul- 
sive and monotonous, as it often is in our schools 
where so few inducements are used to excite enthusi- 
asm and emulation. 

The useful industry of achild in association begins 
at three years of age. At that period, his name is en- 
tered on the books, and an account is opened, in which | 
he is charged with his support, and credited with his | 
labor. He has from this early period the dignity of 
self-sustaining independence. In the varied operations 
of agriculture, horticulture, and manufactures, there 
are many things that can be done by very small child- 
ren. There is the shelling of peas, the assorting of 
fruit, the clearing of walks from decayed leaves, and 
many other simple operations which groups of child- 
ren, furnished with little carts, and proper tools, are 
delighted to perform: proud of being useful ; while in 
civilization, there is no opportunity of working in 
groups, no useful employment for the young, who are | 
forced to congregate together for noisy sports, and too | 
often for mischief. We appeal to the reader’s memo- | 
ry, if his happiest plays were not those which made | 
believe work, and which had the semblance of use. | 
How much better the reality ! 

The youth of association finds opened to him a| 
beautiful world of friendship, love and happiness ; the | 
great wants of the young and ardentsoul. Whocan, 
describe the painful longings of the young, for the! 
companionship, the friendship and the love of congenial | 
natures! How few enjoy them, in our fragmentary | 
society ! There is monotonous toil ; or degrading pov- | 
erty ; or banishment at school, under harsh discipline ; 
but in association, the light and varying labors would 
be shared by groups of congenial spirits ; there would 
be no poverty ; for all would be the children of inde- | 
pendence and luxury ; while mental, and moral, : 







Ever at evening’s fall, 
When the low breeze doth wail complainingly 
To the wild echoes of the sullen sea, 
I wander to recall 
Perchance, in that strange tumult gathering fast, 
The voices of the past. 


In vain !—or far or near— 

In wave or wind—in sea or on the shore 

Deep echoing to the restless water’s roar— 
Vainly I strive to hear 

The voice I love, the tones that, soft and low, 
Spake hope so long ago. 


Vain, as yon sea-bird’s flight, 

That beats with lagging wings the western gale, 

And, down far driven, veers her snowy sail, 
And thro’ the gathering night 

Drives, tempest-tost, athwart her sheltering nest, 
Weary and farfrom rest :— 


So, far from home— 

Thus idly drifting by with pinion torn, 

Far from thy love and thee, and all forlorn, 
Through the wild breaker’s foam 

I seek in vain to make the wish-for spot, 
Where thou shouldst be my lot. 


I strive no more ! 

Ever the tempest hurries fiercer by— 

Hope’s star is lost amid the stormy sky 
And, ’mid water’s roar, 

I seaward drive to Time’s dark gulph—the grave: 
Rage, rage, and break Life’s wave! 


Plymouth, May 10. H. M.S. 





Association. 


Amid the excitement of conflicting politics, the 
working classes must not for a moment forget that 
their whole hope and method of final elevation from 
poverty and unremitting and unremunerating toil, lie 
in association of efforts and interest. Codéperative 
Association, isthe mode which destiny has prescribed 
for the emancipation of human society from the mlse- 
ries of social anarchy. Association, is the permanent 
formula of all harmonic societies. It may take vari- 
ous forms, as respects the arrangement ot detail, but 
the principle in all, is that of codperation. Politics as 
an end are worthless, but as a means to be employed 
in the work of social amelioration, they are not to be 
overlooked. One set of political measures, may con- 
duce far more to a codrdination of social interests than 
another. Yet the laboring classes must remember 
that more depends upon an application of principles 
of constructive reform, in the quiet sphere of neighbor- 
hood life,than upon the noisy excitements, and too 
often disgusting exhibitions of the political arena. 

The principle of Association is susceptible of appli- 
cation to far more interests, than most of us are at 
present aware of. In respect to industry and trade, 
the experience of every Protective Unionist testifies to 
its happy success. The principle whichhas rendered 
association in trade so eminently successful, would ren- 
der association of families or households equally desi- 
rable and beneficial. The money which is annually 
spent in the payment of house rents, would be suffici- 
ent in association of families, to give the poorest la- 
borer an elegant and delightful home. The club 
houses of London and Paris have demonstrated this, 
asclearly as our experiments here, have proved the 
benefit of combined trade. In these club houses, sev- 
en or eight guineas, to an individual, are sufficient to 
surround one’s self with luxuries and elegancies, which 
would cost thousands of pounds, if obtained by an iso- 
lated individual. 

Let us look a little to figures, and see what econo- 
mies they will cypher out for our consideration Sup- 
pose we take two hundred families of working people, 
fora basis of calculation, and let us allow five persons 
to a family. The house-room ordinarily occupied by 
each such family, would probably rent in this city for 
= ~~ than from one hundred and twenty-five to one 

undred a — s say the - | face. 

er. mbes aber  eeaaaeiiees a _, ‘easane. Thus nurtured, educated and developed, with all his | 
which two hundred families are obliged to pay for | S¢ntiments and passions held in harmony with the na-| 
house rent. A sum sufficient for the rent of any two | tres of those around him ; free from every debasing | 
hotels ot the first class in the city; and sufficient to influence ; free from care, and pain, and anxiety ; the 

pay the rent of any four of the second class. In either | ™@ In association Is ready to fulfil in harmony and | 
case there would be ample accomodation for every happiness all the laws of his complex being. He is 

family. The superiority of these houses, over those | Sure of finding a sphere of usefulness and honor. a 
occupied by mechanics and working people generally, | Cannot fail of meriting the approbation of the society 
will not admit of a doubt. p ot which he is a member, and of finding congeniality, 

Now let us suppose, that these two hundred families sympathy, friendship, and that love which every hu- 
have actually, by joint-rent, taken a hotel of sufficient | an being requires to fill up the measure of his earthly 
dimensions for their accomodation. What are the ed- | happiness. Allhis instincts are gratified in accord - | 
vantages most apparent to be derived from this ar- | ance with the laws of his nature; all his tastes are 
rangement? 1. Immense economy in the use of fuel. satisfied with the beautiful in vature and art. He en- 
To place of two hundred fires, there are “one or two joys the highest possible degree of freedom, and has 80 | 
large furnaces, which supply the entire household with | little temptation to vice and crime, that virtue and 
warmth, at less than one half the cost of ordinary fires | €oodness are no longer negative qualities. ‘To win 
—whilst at the same time, they are more comfortable, | @pplause a man must be more than simply just and 
and are more easily kept neat and tidy, than are isola- harmless—he must be positively benevolent and sell- 
ted homes, with their domestic arrangements. 2. The | Sacrificing, and there will always be an opportunity | 
arrangements for lighting and watering such a unitary for actions bringing into play the noblest impulses ot | 
home, would be far cheaper than are our present modes, humanity. 
and at the same time they would be far more conveni- At present we have thousands of men, working, 
ent. 3. Connected with such an establishment, would with disgust and repinings, at monotonous, toilsome, | 
be a laundry furnished with all the apparatus necessary | @M¢ ill-requited labor ; thousands, who, to escape from 
to make the work pleasant and rapid. Each family this, enter into smal! branches of trade, whose opera- 
might do its own washing, or they might all unite in tions are but one remove from open fraud and robbery ; 
the expense of hiring it done ; each family paying ac- thousands crowding into over-stocked and useless pro- 
cording to the number of pieces which it sends to the fessions ; and a vast number scheming in various ways 


| 


physical development would go on together, with such 
sweet companionship as the children of Adam might 
have enjoyed in Eden, and as all mankind may yet 
enjoy, in the glorious future, which prophets have fore- 
told and sages have planned for the whole human 








wash, 4. Instead of two hundred separate kitchens, |" 8° @ living without work, and seeking the bubbles! 
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Ss ge — | with thelr apparsens; and two hundred women, some-| of fortune and reputation which forever elude their 


grasp. 

Of these not one in ten has any tolerably society, or 
friendly companionship ; not one in a hundred lives in 
any decent degree of physical comfort, to say nothing 
of mental enjoyment, or of moral culture. How few 
of our young men have a circle of pleasant compan- 
ions and real friends of both sexes, whom they can 

every day, and with whom they can enjoy the 
sweets of social intercourse and mutual affection ! 

In the life of association, not only are the wants of 

the body all sumptuously provided for, and a splendid 
residence, baths, gardens, food, clothing, all free from 
care ; but the wants of the mind, the heart and the 
soul, are all supplied by the facilities for a liberal edu- 
cation, books and intelligent conversation ; by a large 
circle of society, and every opportunity for friendship 
and love, under the most favorable auspices; and by 
that happy combination of circumstances which must 
expand, beautify and ennoble our natures, and raise us 
gradually to the highest pitch of refinement, virtue and 
true religion. 
_ The disciples of the socia! science of Fourier be- 
lieve that his system is destined to realize this charm- 
ing picture of human happiness. We all trust that 
God has such a destiny in store for man, and it may 
be that Fourier has discovered it. If he has, it will be 
our duty to study, and reduce it to practice. If the 
true organization of society is not yet discovered, then 
here is the great problem of humanity still unsolved, 
and it is one worthy of the attention of the profound- 
est minds. It is the greatest question that affects the 
present existence, and as the present bears upon the fu- 
ture, and our condition here may influence our state 
hereafter, it may be of all questions the most impor- 
tant. 

If, in giving this brief and imperfect sketch of the 
scheme of Association, termed Fourierism, we have 
called attention to the greatimportance of social re- 
form, we shall have accomplished our present duty. 
We promise ourselves, at no distant day, the pleasure 
of pursuing the subject in a more agreeable and _per- 
haps a more instructive manner.--Sunday Dispatch. 





Hear sotn sines.—A long and able letter appears 
in the Post, from Mr. Henry Wickoff, on the late out- 
break in Paris. Mr. W., strange to say, considers the 
working men as sorely wronged in the matter, and en- 
ters zealously into their defence. He is familiar with 
the whole ground, and always mingled with the lead- 
ing aristocracy, which gives great interest to his present 
views :— 

“ One last word for the people, the mob, the canaille, 
as the English press names them. Heaven knows they 
are poor and sunk enough. I could evoke pity from 
flint were I, or any other American who has lived in 
France, to tell of the miseries of her populace. I do 
not advocate their appeal to arms, but the worm will 
turn when trodden upon. Our forefathers, not from 
hunger, but principle, drew their swords, and fleshed 
them in the breasts of their oppressors. The Parisian 
rabble who died so heroically behind the barricades 
are, it should be borne in mind, the same rabble who 
told Louis Philippe when he fell into their hands, to 
“run away, they were not assassins”—they are the 
same squalid wretches, who in February had guarded 
“the bath tub stowed with diamonds in the Tuilleries 
for twenty-four hours, and refused all compensation 
but bread, which they had not tasted for that period” 
—they are the same who blew out the brains of thieves 
on the spot, and protected property, when pillaging 
was as easy. 

“There is not an American whose cheek has not flush- 
ed, and his eye glistened,as he read the thousand 


| touching details of the rarest generosity, the loftiest 


honor, the purest abnegation of self, which has so con- 
stantly distinguished through all this revolution the low- 
est dregs of the Parisian sinks. Driven to despair, 
they, their wives and children, fought under banners 
inscribed, “ bread or death.” I make no comment on 
the necessity of “shooting them down,” but I will 
brand as a calumny of the monarchial journals of Par- 
is and London, the miserable falsehood that they bled 
for hire. Men, women and children sell not their lives 
for gold. It is preposterous. Nothing but galling ty- 
ranny, but steel-hearted hypocrisy, could provoke re- 
sistance so fierce, desperation so appalling.”—N. Y. 
Morning Star. 





Niacara—Tue Wire Bringe.—Niagara Falls !— 
The same wonder of wonders! Rolling, whirling, 
trembling, thundering as ever! This is about the 
twentieth time I have stood awe-struck and confound- 
ed in view of this tremendous cascade of roaring wa- 
ters. But my feelings of profound admiration and 
wonder, instead of decreasing by familiarity with these 
sublime scenes, only deepen and widen upon every 
new approach. There is now, however, a new at- 
traction atthe Falls—the Suspension Bridge. This 
magnificent work of art will appear the more grand, 
from its proximity to the greatest of nature’s wonder- 
ments ; Niagara Falls, and the terrible gulf below.— 
The bridge will be 230 feet above the water, and will 
measure 800 feet in length. It will be 28 feet wide, 
will have one track for the cars, two side-walks, and 
two roads for carriages. 

There are two towers of solid stone, one on each 
side, 68 feet in height and 14 feet square at the bot- 
tom. From these towers 16 cables will be suspended, 
each cable made of 1000 No. 10 wires, firmly secured 
at each end in solid rock. The bridge will be capable, 


when done, of sustaining 200 tons in the centre. The | 


estimated cost is not far from $180,000. The work 
is now slowly progressing. A kite was let loose, which 
took across the immense gulf a small cord ; to this was 
fastened a small rope, to thisa cable, and thus were 
the cables drawn across and secured. ‘T'o one of these 
cables there is now suspended a small ear, which car- 
ries from one to six passengers, and runs backward and 
forward several times during the day. They run over 
infrom three to five minutes, and charge the very 
moderate sum of one dollar over and one dollar back ! 

saw one or two pass over and back while standing 
on the bank. When over the centre of the yawning 
gulf, the man in his little car appeared about the size of 
a little bird suspended in mid heaven. Wonders will 
never cease! In haste !—Cor. Chronotype, 





Narrow Escare rrom Mexican Licutninc.—A 
surgeon in the army of the United States, writes en 
route from Mexico to Vera Cruz, three miles from Ja- 
lapa, on the 18th ultimo. He describes the following 
remarkable scene : 

A singular accident happened to us near the end of 
our first day’s march from Puebla. ‘The clouds gath- 
ered inthe mountains to our right, and the cistant 
thunder warned us that the usual afternoon rain would 
soon be uponus. We were within a half mile of 
camp when the rain overtook us. The lightning de- 
scended to the earth in vivid columns, followed quickly 
by sharp reports of thunder. I was riding in the rear, 
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close up with the troops, in company with another offi- 
cer. I felt a sudden bewilderment as if some stunning 
shock had raised me in the air, then all consciousness 
was gone. Some officer aroused me from my stupor 
by asking me if Iwas hurt. In a few seconds my 
senses returned, when I found myself upon the ground 
enveloped in my cloak, with my hands clapsed on the 
back of my neck, where I had a severe pain. I was 
again asked what could be done for me, as well as the 
soldiers. 

My eyes were then turned upon the regiment. It 
was a most appalling sight to behold. One entire 
company was stricken to the earth, their arms in ir- 
regular heaps beside them. It had more the appear- 
ance of a battle-field that had been raked by an ene- 
my’s battery, than any other scene I can compare it 
with, except that it was more terrific. Although I 
could not move at the instant, I was sufficiently col- 
lected to give directions for their restoration. Very 
soon I was able to goto them, and was rejoiced to 
find most of them shocked only by the electric fluid 
running along the ground. Capt. Wood and two ser- 
geants were more severely injured. The capiain was 
bleeding from the nose and mouth, and perfectly un- 
conscious of everything around him. One se1geant 
did not breathe for a minute,and then 1 was with a 
convulsive effort, and at long intervals. Some men 
had their boots torn off—others were struck in an arm 
or leg only. My only remedy was the free use of cold 
water, thrown suddenly over the head and face. For- 
tunately, all are now well, and no one suffers from its 
effects but my friend Wood, whose face remains black 
and blue, from the eyes to the tip of his chin. 

————————————————— 

Powers’ Greek Stave.—We pretend not to the 
slightest connoisseurship in statuary. But we have 
been too much delighted and instructed by the noble 
work of Powers, to let it pass from our city without 
further remark. 

Some say itis only Venus de Medicis humanized 
All we know is, that it is human and yet exalted and 
divine. It is woman in her purest and loveliest pres- 
ence. The more we look at it the less are we able to 
get rid of the impression that God by his prophet Pow- 
ers, there speaks throngh the stainless marble And 
what is His word? It isthis: “Hereis woman asI 
made her; tull of health, beauty, majesty. These are 

| the outward manifestations when the heart is right and 
ee life pure. Yetsucha being is in chains! Her 
degradation is decreed by the false customs of society 

She is manifestly coérdinate with man, queen of the 
affections, as he is king of reason,and yetshe is chain- 
ed! Shall it be?” 

The womanly strength and majesty of this divine 

| statue is the strongest possible rebuke to the fashiona- 
ble female education which curses the world, with fee- 
blé, whining, sickly mothers, and we hold it the sol- 
emn duty of every mother who has the training of 
daughters to go and study it, till she holds the com- 
mandments of fashion in sovereign contempt.—Chrono- 
| type. 


Beavry.—We find beauty itself a very poor thing 
unless beautified by sentiment. The reader may take 
this confession as he pleases, either as an evidence of 
| abundance of sentiment on our part, or want of proper 
| ardor and impartiality ; but we cannot (and that is the 

plain truth) think the most beautiful creature beautiful, 
or be at all affected by her, or long to sit next to her, 
or to listen to a concert with her, or walk ina field or 
| forest with her, or call her by her Christian name, or 
}ask her if she likes poetry, or tie (with any satisfac- 
tion) her gown for her, or be asked whether we admire 
her shoe, or take her arm even in a dining-room, or 
kiss her at christmas, or on April-fool day, or on May 
day, or any other day, or dream of her, or wake think- 
ing of her, or feel a want in the room when she is gone, 
or a pleasure the more when she appears—unless she 
has a heart as well asa face, and isa proper, good 
tempered, natural, sincere, honest girl, who has a love 
for other people and other things, apart from self-ref- 
erence and the wish to be admired. Her face would 
pall upon us in the course of a week, or even become 
disagreeable. We should prefer an enameled tea-cup, 
for we should expect nothing from it. We remember 
the impression made on us by a female plaster-cast 
hand, sold in the shopsasa model. It was beautifully 
turned, though we thought it somewhat too plump and 
well fed. The fingers, however, were delicately ta- 
pered : the outline flowing and graceful. We fancied 
it to have belonged to some jovial beauty, a little too 
fat and festive, yet laughing withal, and as full of good 
nuture. The possessor told us it was the hand of Ma- 
dame Brinyilliers, the famous poisoner. The word 
was no sooner uttered than we shrank from it as if it 
had been a toad. It was now literally hideous ; the 
fat seemed sweltering and full of poison. The beauty 
added to the deformity. You resented the grace 
You shrank from the look of smoothness as from a 
snake. This woman went to the scaffold with as much 
indifference as she distributed her poisons. ‘The char- 
acter of her mind was insensibility. The strongest of 
| excitements was to her what a cup of tea was to other 
people. And such is the character more or less of all! 
mere beauty. Nature, if one may so speak, does not 
seem to intend it to be beautiful. It looks as if it 
were created in order to show what a nothing the for- 
mal part of beauty is without the spirit of it. We have 
been so used to it with reference to considerations of 
this kind, that we have met with women generally 
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pronounced beautiful, and spoken of with transport, 
who took a sort of ghastly and witchlike aspect in our 
eyes, as if they had been things walking the earth with- 
j}out soul, or with some evil intention. The woman 


| who supped with the Ghoul in the Arabian Nights, 
| must have been a beauty of this species.—Leigh Hunt 
ociaialisianiegtions 

Tue Discreuine or Journatism.—It is not in the 
j first germination of truth that conviction is born. It 
j needs the genius of repetitiun to reproduce the first 
| Sapression, and strengthen the impression till it is in 
| delible. Permanent impression is conviction. The 
| journalist drills men into the consciousness of princi 
| ple as the military officer drills men into the use o/ 
| arms. In both cases the diseipline must be continued 
till the practice is perfect. The habit of reason, when 
established will surpass the habit of arms. We have 
been told by one who never deceived the people, aud 
knew from trial the comparative efficacy both of arms 
| and argument, that the most formidable weapon against 
error of every kind is reason. Slowly, but surely, the 
journal day by day swells the ranks, increases the ef 


| ficiency, and inspires the ardor of our mora! chivalry 
| Such combatants seldom meet the eye—they occupy 
/no barracks, they are distinguished by no special uni- 
form, their cost figures in no financial estimates But 
| they exist, and the corps augments. In the office. in 
| the workshop, at the anvil, at the loom, or the plough, 


they pursue accustomed duties 
able by bearing and purpose 

they work, they wait. Their numbers and their pow- 
er daily increase. Such are the materials of which 


changes are made.— The Cause of the People 


ee They are distinguish 
hey think, they watch, 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for | 


others’ —_, fraud, Oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck!ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, ali tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
ef Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
p social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirtiam Evceny Caannina, 
Mad Dogs ! Look Out! 

The recent dreadful tragedy in Paris, woke, a8 was 
natural, loud shouts of exultation throughout the whole 
pandemonium of the heartless, lying and unprincipled 
papers in this country, which wage war by all foul 
means, against all forms of socialism and all move- 
ments which have the good of all humanity in view. 
The Herald, Transcript, Express, and others of 
like noble stamp, have boldly enlarged the petty bus- 
iness they did in lying, as if Beelzebub their father, 
who is God of lies and flies, had created this last bloody 
insurrection expressly as new capitalfor them. Of 
course, they call it a death-blow to Fourierigam! Of 
course, they say the Fourierists contrived and organized 
the emeute, and were deservedly shot down. Of 
course, too, they know better; but do you think they 
are 80 green as to suppose it worth while to be just, 
magnanimous or honest, when they see a good chance 
to construe appearances against an honorable antago- 
nist, whose truth-flashing armor and truth beaming 
jooks they are afraid of meeting on the open high- 
way. 

The little Transcript beats them allin barking, (ex- 
euse the personification, as the Irishman would say.) 
Since the exposure which we made some time ago of 
its veracity, and of the sincerity of its courtesy in 
“confidential conversations,” it appears not to have 
amended at all, but to have gone on lying and squib- 
bing, and desperately throwing away what little char- 
acter, or hopes of character it had. What earthly 
good is gained by such acourse? Is the Transcript 
ambitious to shake off all connexion with the good, 
the generous, the humane, and the wise, because they 
are not the majority? Does it consider the contempt 
of the intelligent and the high-minded, a small price 
to pay for popularity with the great mass of the 
worldly, the selfish, the preyudiced,and the unbeliey- 
ing? Does it not know that retribution must befall it 
in the very nature of things, and that the characters of 
those whom it so studiously calumniates, outweigh its 
own in the balance till it kicks the beam ? 

After peeping out of its hole with impunity so many 
times of late, it has become emboldened to run clean 
out into the middle of the street and cry “Mad dog! 
beware of Red Republicans here, too! They are con- 
spiring against peace and property, these Fourierites! 
they want to burn and pillage, and take all the money 
and live on it without working. That's what they’ve 
tried to do in Paris ; look to them here ; these peace- 
loving, charitable christian men and women, who think 
theoretic christianity dealt out from pulpits not enough 
forthem,but want to have real love and real brotherhood 
and real unity on earth; these gentle ,harmless,visionary 
people were not what they seem. They are brim-full of 
venom and ferocity, if you but knew it; they want to 
kill, burn, rob and uproot the whole foundation of so- 
ciety. Beware of these Associationists! What have 
these bloody heathens todo in this christian land of 
Polk,and Cass and Taylor? What right have they 
to be meeting and holding communion and studying 
the laws of the Divine Social Order, and praying : 
Thy Kingdom come, right inthe neighborhood of Wall! 
street and of State street?” The Transcript could 
not resist the glorious opportunity. Hearing of the 
People’s war in Paris, and of the starving multitudes 
shot down, it joins the false cry, and its noble comrades 
holds poor Fourierism, which did all that has been 
done to prevent the sad catastrophe, accountable for it. 
It takes the letter of the Tribune’s Paris correspon- 
dent for a text, and shrinks in horror from his defini- 
tion of the war, as “the fanaticism of property fight- 
tng for life and death with the fanaticism of starva- 
tion.” Yetthatit certainly was. It was the fanati- 
cism of property, in other words the fearsof the beur- 
geoisie or middle, property holding classes, which caus- 
ed and even necessitated that desperate and organized 
rebellion of the ouvriers. Consider the case. Our 
present system of society, with its competitive industry 
and its machinery competing against human hands, 
creates the starving multitudes who made that revolu- 
tion ; it turns them out by thousands every year ; thou- 
sands who can find no work to do; it is the natural 
working of the present social mechanism. There 
they are like a black cloud, hanging around every great 
city; and such {clouds begin to thicken around even 
our own cities ; starving and miserable ; discontented 
of course. Charge not the Socialsts with making 
them discontented ; there isno need, they are so al- 





own present advantages ; let them starve, if they can- 
not scramble as successfully as we or our fathers have 
done; and so you coolly wait (like the bourgeoisie 
| majority in the National Aesembly,)till misery becomes | 
exasperated to the pitch of rebellion, and then shoot 


Was not that the fanaticism of property? property 
so foolishly afraid of drowning, that it would not suffer 
the Social Republic to swim, but stood there waiting to 
be pushed off, till things came to this pass. One ex- 
treme begets its opposite ; and so the fanaticism of 
property begat the fanaticism of communism, which, 
coupled with starvation and involuntary indolence, be- 
came violent communism, spoliation, and thus the two 
have had their organized and bloody fight. 

But there existed all this time a third and middle 
party, represented morally by Lamartine, practically 
and officially, but bungingly by Louis Blanc and the 
Luxembourg, but more intelligently and clearly by the 
| Associationists, who would have saved all this ; who 

sought to reconcile all interests, who respected equally | 
the rights of labor and of property ; who saw the only 
oo pledge of order and of freedom in an organization 
of labor, whereby the State should guaranty productive 
employment to all its members. If, instead of turning 
the mistakes of Louis Blanc into a contemptuous han- 
dle against all social theories, the Assembly had 
| adopted their large policy, and patiently pursued the 
| programme of social studies set before it ; if instead of 
wasting curses on the short-comings of the “ National 
workshops,” they had tried to do something better in 
their place, these bitter four days would not have in- 
terposed to damp the world’s hopes and add strength 
to the cause of scepticism the world over. Fourierism 
may well point to thatsavage conflict as the awful con- 
firmation of its lessons, warning the nations thereby 
of the danger of postponing this great problem longer. 
Fratricidal war! Shoot down the many-headed mon- 
ster! kill off the brutal, ignorant masses who foment 
disorder in the social body! What! do you know how 
many heads this hydra has? And will you strike 
deeper, find the source whence they all spring and kill 
that? It isthe extinction of society itself ; for they 
are part of you, your brothers, members of the one 
living body with you ; and the motto should be, cure, 
not kill; reconcile, harmonize, but not destroy. You 
have got to learn the organic law of this same body 
which is Social Science ; and this law you must em- 
body in institutions before there can be permanent 
peace or health, political or social. 

But we were forgetting the Transc:ipt’s denuncia- 
tion of us. Here itis: 

“ Are our readers aware of the concerted effort that 
is making in our three great northern cities to give cur- 
rency and potency to sentiments like this,—sentiments 
which strike at the very foundations of society—and the 
object of which is to create the profoundest discon- 
tent among the operative clasees—to educate them to 
look upon property as their natural antagonist and op- 
pressor—and to persuade them that the sentence, “ in 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread,” is not a 
divine injunction, but a cunning imposture or a ridicu- 
lous superstition put forth by men interested in keeping 
the majority in subjection ?” 

All we have to say is that we thank him for sound- 
ing the alarm, for calling attention to our efforts even 
in that way. The “ concerted effort” he alludes to, 
means the Philadelphia, New York and Boston Un- 

‘ions of Asgsociationists. We wish the Transcript 
might succeed in stirring up its readers in these three 
cities to attend their meetings and examine into this 
business for themselves. Their sessions are not secret, 
and they court discussion. We wish the Transcript 
himself would step in, and propound his objections ; the 
members of the Boston Union would receive him cour- 
teously and kindly, hide nothing from him, and give 
respectful consideration to his arguments. They would 
sendhim home corrected and enlightened on some 
points, provided that his will were as good as his intel- 
lect. Let him come and see what a ferocious looking 
set of beasts we are, and get familiar with the sight of 
us if he meansto make it a business to fight with us. 
We will wipe out old scores, forget and forgive all his 
calumnies, and making a clean breast of it, proceed to 
tell him how we hate society, and let him into our whole 
plan of war against it. We will tell him how we hate 
property (being some of us men of property and stand- 
ing ourselves ;) and in the same breath we will own 
what a carnal-minded set of materialists we are “seek- 
to lay up treasures for ourselves on earth.” We will 
tell him how we evade the law: “In the sweat of thy 
brow, &c. ;” and in the same breath, how we mean to 
make all labor honorable and attractive, and provide 
opportunities of labor for all. We will show how like 
good Christian tariff Whigs we hold to a perfect lais- 
sez faire of every-bodie’s passions ; and how at the 


ready, they cannot but beso ; society, necessity take | same time we want the Government to “legislate about 
care of that. How will you go to work to quell their | al] the details of life,” taking care of the laborer as 


discontent? 

You say preach to them ; tell them that man is born 
to labor and to suffering ; that we cannot all be rich, 
&c. Preach patience and humility! But this does 
notemploy the hands nor feed the stomach, and the 
discontent increases, stung to madness by such mock- 
ery. Whatthen? You ought to sit down patiently 
and earnestly and seek the causesand the remedy and 
try to rectify the social mechanism, which works so 
badly on the whole, although it turns out golden for- 
tunes for the few. But no; you have no faith in social 
t heories ; you are sick of Owens, and St. Simons and 
Louis Blancs; besides, you are afraid of risking your 


well as the manufacturer and merchant. 

We wish he would come and bring hie respectable 
mercantile readers withhim. Nay more, we wish 
there was any tribunal before which he could bring us 
up and prosecute us. Then there would be a chance 
that the truth would be found out respecting us. Four- 
ier proposed a score of transitional measures by which 
antagonistic, suicidal civilization might pass out into 
the new era of Universal Unity and happiness. Among 
them was this very simple, and very sensible proposi- 
tion, thatevery Government should sustain a perma- 
nent committee or tribunal, (similar to our patent 
commissions) for the examination of the various so- 


cial theories and systems, which the age by its own 
miseries is sure to call into being, We can even sym- 
pathize with Mr. George Sumner, who in his letter to 
the Daily Advertiser, regrets that the Political Econ- 
omists of the French National Academy did not under- 


jthem down. ‘That is the way you silence discontent ;| take a formal refutation of the various social theories ; 
‘that is the way the moderate republicans in France only we must be allowed to think it “jolly green” in 
| fulfilled the promise of Revolution, and solved the labor | him to think that all these systems and this mighty 
| question afier the Gordian knot fashion, negatively, | re ' 
——— | instead of listening to the positive laws of Social Sci- | from the said obsolete political economists. 
jence. 


problem would be put at rest forever by a pamphlet 





Practical Merality and Association. 

An esteemed correspondent and friend of Associa- 
tion, who signs himself E.. A. F., has sent us @ com- 
munication, which purports to be a rebuke of Associ- 
ative writers generally, grounded upon an alleged ten- 


dency in their writings, “ to subvert the foundatiors of 


morality.” The communication is so very long that 
we see no reasonable prospect of immediately finding 


room for it; but as we desire to meet the charge of 


the writer as speedily as possible, and come to a fair 
understanding with him on the general subject, we 


have concluded to give @ faithful abstract of his letter, 


and append such comments to it as we conceive will 
be satisfactory. 
The letter opens with a general deprecation of the 


tendency which, in the writer's opinion, prevails among 


the friends of an organization of industry, to receive 


too blindly the moral and religious speculations of 
We have no remark to make on this part of 


Fourier. 
the letter, as we do not feel our own position impinged 
by it, and have no means of knowing whether the al- 


legation conveyed in it be true to any extent of the 
Allegations like these are easily 
made, but any one can see that they are of a nature 
too intangible either for confirmation or refutation, 
since no one can decide upon the degree of insight 


Associative school. 


with which another receives a truth. 


The main charge of the letter, which immediately 
An idea obtains 
among men, says E. A. F., that Associationists advo- 
cate opinions which subvert the foundations of morali- 
ty. He admits that the fact of their being thus charg- 
ed by the world, does not prove Associationists réally 
guilty. But on the whole he thinks there is too much 
ground for the charge ; that it is justified by the publi- 
Thus he views the generally 
received maxim of the school, ‘‘ that the passions are 
not to be-resisted,” as having an immoral] import. He 
thinks that a statement of this sort produces an instant 
“ moral revulsion” in the public mind, which morai re- 
vulsion ought at once to convince one ‘of its falsity. 
It is not, he says, because the maxim is new, that peo- 
“Tt is as 


follows, is of more importance. 


cations of the school. 


ple are offended by it; for it is not new. 
old as the human heart.” 


The currency of the maxim among Associationists 
is the more deplorable, because it has no proper con- 
**Woald 
a phalanx,” asks the writer, “be destroyed, if its 
members acted under the impression that every unkind 
aggressive, or revengeful emotion was to be repressed ?” 
If now, proceeds the writer, the maxim be not design- 
ed to sanction all the impulses of murder, revenge, 
and avarice which arise in the human mind, as Asso- 
ciationists will possibly say it is not; why then use 
Why not say instead, 
“that all good passions are to be cultivated, and all 
Are we afraid that if we 
give people license to root out any of their passions, 
An unnecessary fear, in the 
But after all, the writer thinks 
that the maxim means at bottom, “‘ very nearly what 


nection with the foundation of their theories. 


language so easily perverted ? 
evil ones to be resisted ?” 


they will root out all? 
writer’s estimation. 


it means when taken on the surface,” namely, a justi- 
fication of murder, revenge, avarice, &c. 
concludes by expressing the hope that enough has been 


said to discharge all true friends of Association of any 


further respect for the maxim. 
Such is a full and fair abstract of our friend’s letter. 
To any one conversant with the fundamental princi- 


ples of Association, it is needless to say that the letter 
answers itself, in the very reckless misconception it 


displays of those principles. Yet doubtless there are 
some of our readers who are in the same category 
with E. A. F., finding themselves attracted to Associ- 
ation by its material or economic promises, but repelled 
by some imaginary danger which it holds out to prac- 


tical morality. Andto these exclusively we address 


ourselves in what follows. 
What, then, is the precise charge of E.A.F? It 
is this: he doesnot charge Associationists with directly 


saying to men, “ murder, steal, commit adultery, lie, 


cheat, as much as you please ;” but these he says are 
the legitimate fruits of their teaching. Thus if a 
man were practically to obey their maxim, “ that the 
passions are not to be repressed,” he would infallibly 
become a murderer, thief, liar, adulterer, &c. Let us 
examine the truth of this. 

Human passion, or susceptibility, is divided by Fou- 
rier into twelve varieties ; four affective, namely, Love, 
Familism, Friendship, Ambition; three intellectual, 
namely, the Composite or Synthetic, the Analytic, and 
the Alternating ; and five sensitive, corresponding to 
the five senses. Now let E. A. F. survey the four af- 
fective passions, and then say whether murder, or adul- 
tery, or fraud, be a legitimate fruit of any one of them. 
Is it a legitimate fruit of my love for a woman that 
either of us should commit adultery or murder? Un- 
questionably not. If it be a fruit at all, it is manifest- 
ly a chance or illegitimate fruit, arising exclusively 
from an interference of some third party between us, 
that is to say, not from the indulgence, but from the 
restraint of our reciprocal passion. Is it in like man- 


ner a legitimate fruit of my affection for my family, 
that I should murder, or defraud any one else? De- 
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Let my affection for my family flow forth 


to its proper issues, in surrounding them with all the 
happiness it prompts in their behalf, and it will gener. 
ate nothing besides but the most genial relations to. 
wards all men. It the affection be restrained, if itg 
due expression be obstructed by adverse social ciycum. 
stances on every side, as is the case at present, then | 
should be a fool-hardy man to promise that I would 


not compass a fraudulent gratification of it. For as 
good men as I am, daily sin in this way, who, were 
they in my circumstances, would feel themselves as 
little prone to itasI do. But who does not see that 
the criminality in this case flows not properly from 
the indulgence of the family sentiment, but rather 
from the unrighteous obstruction imposed upon jt by 
false social arrangements? Orime in this case is no, 
a legitimate, but wholly an illegitimate, fruit of my 
passional indulgence ; and the same is true in relation 
to the remaining passions of Friendship and Ambition, 
All the evil which ever connects itself with their ip- 
dulgence, is attributable not to the passions themselves, 
but to the restraints which our infirm social develop. 
ment imposes upon their expansion. We need not 
run through the mtellectual and sensitive varieties, for 
E. A. F. will hardly think their indulgence liable to 
criminal issues. 

But now E. A. F. will answer in one or two ways, 
He will either deny the truth of Fourier’s masterly 
analysis of the passions, affirming, as his letter appears 
to do, by its recognition of evil passions, that murder, 
adultery, theft, and so forth, are also passions of the 
human soul ; or he will say that he is no stickler for 
words, and that by calling these crimes legitimate 
fruits of unrestrained passional indulgence, he merely 
meant that they would inevitably follow such indul- 
gence, in the present state of society. 

If he take the first alternative we can only express 
our regret that he should have undertaken to discuss 
asubject, of which he evidently does not yet possess even 
arudimental understanding. It suits the purposes of 
our enlightened newspaper grannies doubtless to iden- 
tify crime and passion ; but E. A. F. knows how, or 
should know how, to use language with more propriety. 
Besides, if these things are veritable passions of the 
human soul, then as man is not answerable for his pas- 
sions, but only for the perversion of them, E. A. F. at 
once discharges man of all culpability. Surely if 
murder be a passion of my soul, thenI may wade tv 
my knees in the blood of my fellows, and remain al! 
the while in celestial innocence ; for I am not respon- 
sible for my passions, but only for my actions. 

If E. A. F., however, take the second alternative, 
then we must take the liberty of expressing our sur- 
prise that one so jealous of the interests of morality, 
should have felt himself at liberty to make the very 
unprincipled charge he does. He only means forsooth, 
that crime would be the inevitable effect of unrestrain- 
ed passional indulgence in the present state of society ! 
Where did he ever see in any associative work, any 
different statement from this? Did he ever yet meet 
an Associationist who counselled the unrestricted in- 
dulgence of the passions in the present state of society ! 
Does not Fourier invariably postdate the advent of pas- 
sional liberty, to the formation of an entirely new so- 
ciety, a society based upon the complete and success- 
ful organization of industry! If so, with what con- 
science does E, A. F. throw out his defamation of As- 
sociationists, as prompting men to the commission of 
crime? Why did he not take the trouble, if he was 
ignorant of this fact, to read Fourier or his disciples, 
to ascertain what they really do mean? An atrocious 
slander like this would excite no surprise in the col- 
umns of the Herald, or Express, for they remain u0- 
degraded by it; but a truly respectable man like F. 
A. F. cannot persist in it, with impunity either to his 
character or his reputation. 


E. A. F. may still reply that although the Associa- 
tionists do discountenance the practical obedience of 
their maxim, in present society, yet many persons de- 
sire no other warrant for giving the bridle to their pas 
sions at once, and plunging into all manner of soci! 
profligacy. It may be so. No man, however, cat 
speak save for himself in such acase. We do not 
find any such results generated by our cordial convic- 
tion of the truth of the sentiment, and we therefore 
infer that they will not commonly flow from it. But 
if they should, what then? Shall we disavow a very 
blessed truth, a truth which constitutes the whole 
strength of human hope in the future, because certain 
persons make an improper use of it? Clearly the ob- 
jector would not advise this. What then? Why, if 
these men are bad citizens, are there not magistrate, 
and prisons, specially instituted for their correction! 
Why should E. A. F. ask any better remedy for the 
evils in question than these institutions afford? He 
may perhaps reply that these institutions are becoming 
very inefficient—that it is getting almost impossible 
through the tenderness of juries, to convict men of 
crime ; or to get them duly punished, when convicted, 
such is the growing clemency of our Governors. !0 
other words, society is getting incapable of maintait- 
ing itself. Well! this is just what Fourier demon- 
strates. Surely, then, our objector, if he be a reason@ 
ble man, will join with Fourier in desiderating a sup® 
rier society, constructed upon the principles of ex@°! 
science, which shall therefore be able to maintain 't 
self. 

It is true that our jurors are growing tender, and 
that our governors wax clement. It is true, io other 
words, that crime is perpetrated with far greater i™- 
punity than it was a century ago. How shall this fact 
be accounted for? Only on the ground, we are pet 
suaded, of an increasing conviction in the human bo- 
som, that no man is evil save by the constraint of ® 
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cous social form ; that the responsibility of all crime 
fers itselt therefore not to the individual, but to so- 


very. Perhaps the number of minds in which this sen- |.) shops. 


pment i hi h 
is in all minds more or less, even in those which are 


ij] under the traditional dominion of immature the- 
gies and philosophies. Make society do its duties 
ee individual, and the individual will be sure to do |and Seensuentiens Heleiend, 
ic duties to society. Such is the growing belief of | alternative. 

Let society ensure to every member the due 
“cio of the passional, intellectual, and physical 
ature which God has given him, and then every 
ember will repay society in measure heaped up, 
ced down, and running over. God, says Sweden- 
org im, and this is an authority to which 
A. F. will gladly defer, isso good that He cannot 
msibly condemn” any one however sinful; He is so 
ood that His love towards the greatest malefactor is 


ture on the latter policy. 
thousand poor people were turned out of employment ! 
What could be expected? 


Bread or Blood, was the 


general disorder. 


The Philadelphia Sun, like its namesake in this 
city, shows a just insight into the c:nses of the move- 
ment, and expresses itself in terms that will be more 
stringent than palatable to the quaking bulrushes of the 
money-bag Conservatism. 

- nichable from His love towards the highest | Ten thousand freemen slaughtered by the troops of 
ning dais bo.tves.thee God atunat veal Republican France! The annals of what king, what 
in. Now i nih : , despot, furnish us an item so appalling! And these 

ondemn any one, it Is true only on the ground of | were the very men, too, who defended the barricades 
rch condemnation being unjust. If it were just to in February and periled their lives to create the repub- 
ademn him, surely God, who is the fountain of jus- lie before which they have fallen. What must we say 


‘ : in view of an event so astounding, so awful, so incred- 
. . But he does not, as Swe- |. ; , ’ : 
ce, could not fail to do so mPa P r ible? Was the government attacked, or placed in a 


Henborg Bays ; OM the contrary He seeks, according position of absolute peril, by the mob? Has this migh- 
the same authority, by means of his angels, to per- | ty slaughter been the work of imminent necessity or of 
wade the man that his evils have not their source in pees suspicion and fear? How has a government, 


: »... |Spoken into existence by the people, contrived in less 
imself, but have been the fruit altogether of evil as than six months to make itself so odious to that very 


iation. Society, 1t appears 9 & is rapidly adopt- | people that ten thousand of them must be butchered 
ng these divine ideas. It is beginning to feel that the |to maintain its power? These are questions which 
ult lies in itself, and not in any individual member. | *pring to the lips at the recital of the bloody news from 
order to do away accordingly with all evil, it only Europe which we this day record ; but they are ques- 


: ji tions which only a dark and disastrous future can an- 
ceeds to purge itself, that is, to put away those ab- 


swer. 
rd and defective arrangements which now beget the Four thousand heads fell in the reign of terror—here- 
rimes they punish, and substitute instead those | tofore the bloodiest chapter in the history of Christian 
| civilization ; but now, a republican government, whose 
first act was to abolish forever the death penalty for 
political offences, takes the lives of ten thousand of its 
citizens in three days. What does this portend ? What 
kind of a republic will that be which erects itself upon 
the bodies of ten thousand of its citizens, slain by its 
jown hand? Talk of Charles X, and Louis Philippe, 
and the oppressive government of England and Ire- 
land! How do they compare with the initiatory effort 


a ; of republicanism in France? Glorious republic! wor- 
We are by no meansinclined to despair of the truth, thy to stand up beside the good king Frederick Wiil- 


n account of the shapeless mass of unmitigated er- | |iam, who turned loose the soldiers in the royal city of 
or, which a portion of the newspaper press delights to | Berlin, to murder his people, or with the “ vigorous ” 
ut forth in regard to the causes and character of the |#0d “energetic” Prince of Prague, who withdrew his 


. . ott army to a position of safety and laid waste the city 
s. Our most judicious contempo- | — + ; } 
cent outbreak in Pari jee m9 Po | with artillery and fire! Now have you indeed proved 


ries are not blind to the true aspect of the late des- | yourself “a government,” and will be recognized by 
erate movement, as the wild cry of starvation, goad- |all the despotisms in Europe! Now the London 
d to madness by the frustration of excited hopes, and | Times will find hope for “the stability of the republic,” 
teiming the right. to “ live by working, or die by fight- and every royal and shop-keeping interest in Christen- 
aiming & y 8, yng dom will bestow upon you its admiration and its sym- 
g.” It may serve the purposes of the selfish and un- | pathies. 
principled advocates of social abuses to represent the What has been the immediate cause of this terrific 
rising of the Parisian workmen as the consequence of j and ee atid ? oe accounts, i tele- 
; eo , . , graph, are still meagre and imperfect ; yet we do not 
Associative principles ; beta popular trimmph obtained think there is any difficulty in understanding the mo- 
y such unworthy means will prove delusive; a vulgar | tives and causes of this deplorable event. The money 
appeal to the lowest prejudices will, in the end, recoil | and trading interest of Paris—the bouryeoisie—fright- 
on those who have recourse to it; and it will yet be | eed for their money-bags and their means of amassing 
Diat'the wel atrocities of the thedrtection Aifhisly fortunes from the sweat of the laborers—have been in- 
en ry Ansurrection furnish | dustriously at work ever since the revolution of Febru- 
a powerful argument for the application of Christian | ary, to check the current of progressive ideas and to 
principles to the arrangements of society. We are | create a reaction which should restore them to the po- 
happy to perceive that the most intelligent portion of | Sition, as oligarchists and controllers of the govern- 
the press does not swallow blindfold the views which 
come to us from London, labeiled and stereotyped like 


ery ¢ 
ientific methods which make all action virtuous, by 


onciling the interests of every individual, with the 
interests of all men. 

f. A. F. leadsus to expect another communication 
om him. When it comes to hand, we shall return 


) this subject, as much remains to be said upon it. 
LL 


Sound Views of the Revolt in Paris. 











The last hope of anything | gratifying to Respectability. 
being done for the cause of Labor was extinguished, | ets of Evil are rather apt to be pleased with the success | A permanent truce was never written in blood. 


were visionary Communists, and hordes of felons,| of their benevolence. 
while doubtless all who felt hostile to the cause of the | we are triumphantly asked in the present instance, 
Republic, were sufficiently disposed to aid or abet the | when the very foundations of society were overturned? | 


THE HARBINGER. 


This was soon done. The finances of the Govern- | King was laughed at, a Revolution which lowered the 
ment required retrenchment, and this could be effected | price of stocks was not regarded with any favor. If 
only by cutting down the army, or putting down the | the money-market were convulsed, it mattered little, 
Fi So far from reducing the army, it was | whether the stock of Humanity rose or fell, those being 
is fully established, is not large ; but the dawn of | augmented, and the Government saw proper to ven- | contingencies by which very few holders would be af- 
One hundred and twenty | fected. 


The last news from Paris was accordingly not un- 
Asa general tule, proph- 
of their vaticinations. They are quite willing that 


What else could be expected, 


| Alas, the mistake lies in considering dollars, and not 


Man, as the foundation! It is a mistake which must 
be driven out of men’s mind, even at the expense of 
many more such horrible events as this at Paris. 
Where the noxious gases of ignorance and starvation 


have been fermenting for ages in darkness, the intro- 


duction of the first exploring candle may produce an 


| explosion. 


} 


The numbers of the late Parisian insurgents are es- 
timated at fifty thousand. It is perfectly idle to say 
that plunder and violence were their objects. They 
are the very same men who wrote mort aux voleure 
upon the walls of the Tuilleries during the revolution 
of February. Disappointment that certain theories of 
government had not been soon enough realized in prac 


tice could never have driven them to an armed insur- 


rection. Such men are not theorists. The great ques- 
tions of social reform are not with them matters of 
speculation in easy-chairs, but the stern lessons set eve- 
ry day by Poverty and Famine. Want,and not Wish 
is at the bottom of armed insurrections. Here are the 


| two horns of the dilemma; either these men had a 


every | 
| 


fty thousand men cannot be of God; that which 


definite object of radical change in the social system, 


or else there were fifty thousand men in Paris, so de- |you on the same day, failed also. 


graded, that the mere love of bloodshed, or hope of 
plunder, could stir them to revolt. In either case so- 
ciety was to blame. The social order which starves 


makes brutes of them must be of the Devil. 

We are willing to confess that we have no kind of 
fellow-teeling with the satisfaction which we have 
heard and seen expressed, that the insurgents were put 
down. It would have been infinitely more joyous news 
to us to have heard that they had been raised up. The 
great problem of the over-supply of labor is not to be 
settled by a decimation of the laboring class, wheth- 
er by gun-powder or starvation. Society, in a healthy 
condition, would feel the loss of every pair of willing 
and useful hands thrust violently out of it. That these 
Parisian ouvriere were driven to rebellion by despera- 
tion is palpable. That they had ideas in their heads 
is plain from their conduct immediately after the revo- 
lution. They were suffering then. It was they who 
had achieved the victory over the old order of things. 
In the then anarchic state of the Capital, rapine, had 
that been their object, was within easy reach. But the 
revolution of February was not the chaotic movement 
of men to whom any change was preferable io the 
wretched present. Notso much subversion, as subver- 
sion for the sake of organization was what they aimed 
at. The giant Labor did not merely turn over from 
one side to the other for an easier position. Rather he 
rose up 

“Like blind Orion, hungry for the morn.” 


It was light which the people demanded. Social order 
was precisely the thing they wished for in place of so- 
cial chaos. Government was what they asked. They 
had learned by bitter experience that it was on the 
body of old King Log laissez-faire that King Stork 
perched to devour them. 
ter you have once got your perfect system established 
to let alone. There is not in all history an instance of 
such heroic self-denial as that which was displayed by 
it, what is the fashion to call the Mob of Paris during 
| the few days immediately following the flight of the 


i 


Let-alone is good policy at- | 


ment, which they had lost. To effect this, 
means which desperation could suggest have been 
bales of English goods, but are willing to examine for 
themselves the significant facts of the four days’ of the 


© Laborers’ war. 
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tried. Bribery, calumny, hypocrisy and demagoguism, } Orleans dynasty. What was the shield which the no- 
sustained by vast expenditures of money, had gradual- | ble Lamartine held up between the Provisional Govern- 
ly removed the uncompromising and most watchful | ment and the people? Simply the idea of the Republic ! 
members of the people’s government, and at length it | And this idea was respected by starving men with arms 


The clear-sighted editor of the National Era thus 
discourses on the subject with his usual candor and pen- 
etration. 


The overthrow of Louis Philippe was accomplished 
ehiefly by the working people. The world has not yet 
forgotten their forbearance and moderation in the hour 
oftiumph. The good they contemplated was not a 
change in the political condition alone, but in the so- 
cial, They supposed that, old things having been 
done away, and an opportunity being presented for a 
reérganization of society on a better and more equal 
basis, the rights and interests of Labor would first 
claim the attention of the new political architects. 
The Provisional Government recognised by them, de- 
niving its force from their consent, and supposed to be 
willing to carry out their views, managed with as much 
wisdom as could be expected from any set of men 
placed in such circumstances. That they sympathized 
with the people, were animated by the spirit of broth- 
ethood, and were anxious to act for the interests of la- 
bor, so far as they knew how to act wisely, has always 
seemed to us manifest. But the great difficulty lay in 
the subject to be disposed of. They did not understand 
the problem to be solved—we do not believe that it is 
a problem yet understood anywhere, by any theorist. 

€ necessary result of imperfect views and conflicting 
counsels was a temporizing policy. National work- 
shops were established, and the Government, without 
any permanent, general system, undertook to find 
work and wages for multitudes of workmen, It is 
folly to denounce this policy ; it was necessary ; with- 
out such a concession the Government could not, we 
believe, have endured for a moment; and the result 


crushing blow. 

, least, the bourgeois government is successful. 
| eral at the head of an army of half a million, is su- 
preme ruler in Paris, with a permanent National As- 
sembly to uphold his avenging arm. Ten thousand of 
the “ miserable rabble” have already fallen victims, 
and five thousand more are prisoners. Raise the 
guillotine! establish the ‘*‘ commission ”—and let the 
horrid work be completed! Vive la Republique! <A 
bas le peuple ! 

Every age of the world has had its oppressor and 
its tyrant. Once it was the remorseless and blood- 
thirsty Harlot of Rome ; then it was the tom-foolery 
of an insane chivalry ; then military glory and the rage 
for conquest ; to-day we are the slaves of the Money 
Drawer. Citizen President Shopkeeper sits securely in 
his counting house, while his government point the 
cannon and apply the match. The streets run rivers 
of blood, and are ehoked up with the dead and dying ; 
but what of that?) They are only the mob—miserable, 
helpless, unwashed, starving wretches ; they don’t pos- 
sess a sous tothe score. Let them go—there will be 
so many the less to feed from the profits of our specu- 
lations and capital. And besides, it will teach the rest 
a wholesome lesson. 

Such, a few days ago, was the condition of things in 
France. Whether it has remained or will remain so, 
it is not so easy to decide ; though we should think the 
present massacre sufficient to terrify the mob into 
quietness, at least for a time. But a day of fearful 
reckoning for the Marrasts and Cavaignacs, and other 
tools of the money-drawer is coming. Whether wa- 
tered by the grateful tears of a happy and prosperous 


¥ : : people, or by the blood of martys and victims to treach- 
ould have been the subversion of all order, universal erous power, the tree of liberty will grow till its branch- 


anarchy, protracted strife, convulsions, and, finally, in ; ; 
all probability, a Military Despotism. y ete length draw blessings from the skies for all man- 
Time passed—society began to assume a more set- ’ 
led aspect. The elections took place, but as events 
showed, a greater number of Conservative, or middle- 
class representatives, was returned than had been gen- 
erally anticipated. The workmen saw that the revo- 
‘uuon, in the first stages of which they had been the 
Principal actors, was about to be consummated with- 
out any adequate provision for their claims. Lamar- 
tine, Ledru Rollin, and their associates, who were un- 
derstood to represent, to a great degree, their interests 
were losing ground. New men, the exponents of old 
rather than the new order of things, were gradually 
supplanting them. Was it surprising that they should 
come suspicious, discontented, restless? The popu- 
lar mind was excited, and in this condition of things 
the movements of the Bonapartists contributed to ag- 
gravate the excitement and restlessness. Partial in- 
surrectionary movements revealed the tendency of af- 
» and it was needed only that the hopes of the 
workmen should be blasted to uncbain the tiger in the 
popular heart. 


Our neighbor, the Anti-Slavery Standard gives an 
able article on the subject, in which we recognize the 
caustic analysis and fearless probing of a subject to its 
elements, which distinguishes the productions of our 
honored poet James Russert Lowe t. 


Many persons seem to consider the recent mournful 
events in Paris as decisive proof that the French people 
are incapable of self-government. Indeed the news of 
the French Revolution of February was received with 
ill-disguised coldness, even in the United States. The 
age of chivalry, in passing away, made room for the 
gradual development of the age of Respectability, 
whose Most exact type was Louis Philippe. The 
kingship of the Napoleon of Peacdéd was more 
thoroughly eclipsed by the pea-jacket in which he ef- 
fected his flight, than by his dethronement. Little 
sympathy was felt for exiled majesty, with only a five- 


franc piece in its pocket. But, though the Broker 





was judged that the hour was ripe for the decisive and | jp their hands. 
It has fallen ; and, for the time at} 


No, a mob is a body of men in whom the immediate 


‘ . . 
A Gen- | passion or imterest of the moment triumph over reason. 


| If the Middle Class of France do not appreciate the 

| Situation in which they are placed, if they do not grasp 

| the occasion which is offered them, if they do not ful- 
fil the destiny to which they are called, it is they who 
will be the Mob. The Revolution of 1830 was the 
work of the Middle Class. Louis Philippe ceased to 
represent the idea of that revolution, and the throne 
crumbled away trom under him. The Revolution of 
1848 has been achieved by the Working Class. The 
Bourgeoisie stand in the same relation toward this, 
which Louis Philippe occupied towards the last. Let 
them not show themselves to be Bourbons in their 
blindness to the present, and their imperviousness to the 
experience of the past. 

The rest of Europe seems destined to be convulsed 
by struggle of races. The wounds of nationality are 
those which there smart the most keenly. In France 
the contest is between Classes. The present system of 
society seems like a raft put hastily together out of 
fragments of the wreck of Feudalism. It is so crazy 
that, unless every one stand still, there is danger of all 
going overboard. It is so ill-provisioned that a part of 
the crew must be thrown into the sea, or serve as food 
for the rest. In the warof Classes the concession must 
always be on the part of the least desperate. But un- 
happily, concession is not, and never will be, cure. It 
is not the particular fester of each city, country, or gen- 
eration, that must be got rid of. The disease itself 
which produces them must be conquered, and even this 
is of comparatively little avail while the cause of the 
disease remains ungrappled with. Patent disinfecters 
will answer a temporary purpose, but as long as the 
miasm2-factories are left in active operation, you will 
have the pestilence. The experiment of driving in the 
disease which has just been tried in Paris, and which 
seems to give so much satisfaction to the regular Facul- 
ty of State-doctors, is the most useless and most dan- 
gerous of all. 

We do not profess to point out a remedy. But we 
have a right to demand that Governments and govern- 
ing classes everywhere should diligently and honestly 
seek for one, and should examine the plans and propo- 
sitions of those who have made social science te study 

‘Those 

the application of a universal rem- 

edy throw no obstacle in the way of individual 

and immediate philanthropy. They sympathize with 

al] those who in any way, however limited, are labor- 
ing 


of their lives, instead of sneering at them 
who desire 


“to make lese 
The sam of human wretcheduess ;” 
but their chief hope is to combine fragmentary benev- 
olence into a system which shall render private philan- 
thropy useless by removing its objects. 
No one can deplore more sincerely than we do an 
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armed appeal for justice, But still more deeply do we 
lament the cause of it. Starvation and slaughter are 
both bad, but while you tolerate the one you are crea- 
ting the necessity for the other. Are the atrocities of 
men driven to insurrection so horrible as the tact that so- 
ciety has allowed them to become capable of their com- 
mission? If violence be not the way of obtaining social 
rights neither is it capable of maintaining social wrongs. 
It is 
|in those crimson characters that men inscribe the hope 


Mixed up with the workmen, it is said,) their sagacity should be complimented at the expense |of vengeance and the memory of wrong: 


LL 
Editerial Correspondence. 
Paris, July 5, 1848. 
Dear Frrenpvs:—I began to write to you last week, 
but after a few lines laid down my pen till it should be 
possible to think a little more collectedly, and to keep 
the mind for two minutes on one subject. With the 
roar of cannon in the neighboring quarters, and the 
clang of troops of cavalry riding past your window, 
with loaded carbines, ready to fire at the slightest indi- 
cation of an antagonist, alternating with occasional 
close bodies of infantry conducting in their centre the 
|captured men, women and children ot the insurgents, 
|pale with hunger, the reaction of despair, and with 
terror,—thousands of conflicting rumors coming in ev- 
ery half hour, and exit to see for yourself how the 
| battle is going entirely prevented, it is not strange that 
| writing should be difficult. 








Besides I cared less about 
my own failure, when I found that our friend W.,— 
whom good fortune brought here from London the vely 
day of my own arrival,—after promising me to write 


In fact, quite aparty of foreign Associationists ar- 
rived here on the same day, and have been much to- 
| gether since, looking at such of the lions as are now 
| visible. England there came Lord Watus- 
= and Mr. Wixtnson, with 


From 
Mr. Brissane, and 
though our friend Donerry had taken off the sense of 
strangeness, which a few hours wandering alone about 
the beleaguered streets, had naturally produced, I still 
found it like May sunshine to meet the othernew com- 
ers. At first I saw only W. and B.,as Lord Walls- 
court, having his little boy with him, had not tried to 
force his way through the fighters into the centre of the 
city. However, in a day or two, he arrived, and I at 
once discovered that to know him was to like the man 
mightily. Heis an Irishman with a great mixture of 
natural good sense and practicality. Besides he is a 
thorough Phalansterian, who justifies his faith by his 
works. For some twenty years he has been an Irish 
Proprietor, having inherited a large estate in the west 
of the island. 


the country he knew nothing of the best way of man- 


He said to me that when he went into 


| aging the peasantry,—having been a soldier all his life. 
| When he got there he noticed the ways of the other 


| landlords, and that they all went regularly to ruin. Ac- 





cordingly his first resolution was to do exactly the op- 
| posite of what they did. ‘They were all busy building 
; new houses ; his first step wasto take the old part of 
| his, for which he had no use, and pull it down; they 
planted their potatoes in the spring, and put the ma- 
j nure on top ; he put his in in the fall with the manure 
|at the bottom; and so in everything he made it a rule 
to do nothing as they did 
| contrast between his method and that ordinarily pur- 





But the greatest point of 
|sued, was in his treatment of the peasantry. Land- 
| lords generally lived for the most part abroad, and 
| ground the most out of their tenants that they could ; 
| he determined to live at home, and devote himself to 
| the business of converting them from tenants into pro- 
|prietors. His whole design is still far from accom- 
| plished ; the essence oi the plan is to educate their 
jchildren, and at the same time as fast as either parents 
jor children are ready for it, to make them part owners 
| with himself in the estate. He guarantees them, as 
| the reward for their labor, a minimum fully equal to 
what they would be likely toearn under good circum- 
stances, as hirelings elsewhere. Whatever may be 
the share of each in the profits of the estate, fairly reck- 
oned after assigning 3-12to the scientific farmers and 
managers. and 4-12 as the rentof the capital invested, 
is duly paid him in a certificate making him, a joint 
| proprietor in the establishment. By degrees it is the 
| plan of Lord W. to withdraw himself altogether from 
any share in the ownership, leaving the peasantry and 
| farmers the sole owners. “ But, my lord,” said an 
English gentleman who had heard him briefly explain 
this design, “you will lose your family property '” 
iD n the family property,” was the reply, “ can’t 
| I buy others just as good if | want!” 
| Though the ignorance of the peasantry has as yet 
| prevented any thorough application of this scheme, it 
‘has not hindered a partial development of it, which has 
| long afforded a most convincing argument in favor of 
The peasantry have been greatly 





|unity of interests. 
|improved under Lord W.’s regime. 
| and orderly, and have al! of them something before- 
hand, instead of being in squalid poverty; while the 
proprietor has cleared more money by his farming than 
| his neighbors have lost by theirs. Atthe same time 
| his people are devoted to him,while in other places, the 
| landlords are regarded with hostility of the most (ero- 
cious kind. ‘* Botheration with their Irish relief and 
Irish rebellion, the fools!” said he the other day, “why 


They are quiet 


| it only needs a little common sense and justice, and 
| Ireland will be as quiet and prosperous as saint could 
| pray for.” 


jestate where these things have been done, and to give 


j you a good account of it; now let us turn to what is 


Before returning home I hope to visit th 


| going on in France. 

The insurrection has now actually 
la week or more, but the martial law is not removed 
and probably will not be till the prisoners are safe on their 
way to the Marquesas islands, whither it is said they 
are to be transported. It isto be hoped that they will 


been suppressed 
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not be taken to Typee, to carry to that Paradise of 


Nature the poisoned fruits of European civilization,— 
if by good luck the worst of those fruits are not al- 
ready planted and flourishing there. 

The view taken of the insurrection is of course dif- 
ferent in different quarters. The Constitutionnel, 
Thiers’ paper, a sort of cross between the Express 
and the Courier and Enquirer, is most rabid against 
the Socialists as the great cause of the emeute, not be- 
cause they had anything to do with it directly, but be- 
cause they put dangerous ideas into the minds of the 
revolters. On this theme the Constitutionnel regularly 
rings the changes; but the Democratie has made a 
pretty conclusive reply. ‘The Constitutionnel publish- 
ed Eugene Sue’s romances, by which the ideas of the| 
Right to Labor and Unity of Interests were put into 
circulation among the people to an extent which no 
other publications have attained here. It is then the 
Constitutionnel which has done the most of this dan- 
gerous work, and that not from honest conviction, as) 
has been the case with other organs of those views, but 
from the mere lust of filthy lucre. 

But while the organs of the old parties make the re- 
cent triumph of the bourgeoisie only an occasion for 
the most violent attacks upon the socialists, the great 
mass of the press are agreed that something positive 
must now be done to ameliorate the conditionof the poor- 
er classes. Both humanity and prudence, it is admitted, 
require that something more than armed force, more 
than alms-giving, more than promises ot a better day,} 
should at once be put into active operation, to relieve | 
the miseries of the starving thousands and prevent the 
streets of the capital from being again drenched with 
the blood of Frenchmen. 
remarkable for the generous and bold spirit with which 


The National is especiall 
I 


it urges the necessity of a practical social movement. 
Under the old system of labor the workmen have been 
reduced to the lowest state of degradation and wretch- 
edness, it says, and in that fact you have the principal 
efficient cause of the insurrection. They are natural- 
ly in a universal state of discontent with this system. 
What is it that they ask to replace it? 
Give them Association then. 


Association. 
Lend them the necessa- 
ry capital to commence associations in various branches 
of industry. Aid them to the utmost to accomplish 
their design, and surround them with all necessary pre- 
cautions against failure. In this way you will gain 
them all to the cause of peace and order; you will 
eall into new life the languishing industry of the coun- 
try, and restore confidence and credit and the prosperity | 
The Uni-| 
vers, a leading Catholic journal speaks in a similar 
tone though not so decidedly as the National, while 
several other papers which have not hitherto been fa- 
vorable to socialism now manifest a similar tendency. 
In the Assembly, also, a project is under discussion to 
lend a certain capital to voluntary associations of labor- 
ers. How much this will amount to is uncertain when 
we reflect how the fine promises of the Provisional 
yovernment have been kept, but still it is a good indi- 
cation of the way the currents of public opinion are 
getting. 

On the whole the insurrection has resulted well for 
for the cause of organic progress. What would have 
been the consequence of triumph on the part of the in- 
surgents it is not altogether easy to say with certainty. 
Of course the men of the reaction, the frightened shop- 
keepers, the landlords, the bankers and the wealthy 
elasses generally, declare that had the insurgents car- 
ried the day they would have set up the guillotine 
in the Place de la Concorde, and proceeded to subject 
the rich and prominent to its edge. 


which has now so long fled from France, 


This assertion 
will no doubt reach you in the newspapers, but I must 
say that it isa mere calumny as far as ! can judge, 
and I have sought carefully for the evidences of such a 
scheme. ‘The utmost design of the revolters was to 
strike a hard blow at individual property in land and 
at the treasuries of the bamkers and speculators, which 
in their view, have been filled by robbery, all exploita- 
tion of man by man meriting no better title ; they also 
proposed to shut out for a certain time, from the right 
to vote, all persons enjoying an income of 200 francs 
a year and upwards from rents of any kind, the inter- 
est of such persons being directly opposed to that 
of the people. These measures they would have 
accomplished by means of a decree of the Provisional 
Government which they would have installed immedi- 
ately upon gaining the victory. But as for any design 
of pillage or individual violence I am convinced that 
they did not entertain it There were no doubt, a 
great many rascals among their number who would 
gladly have committed the worst crimes, but the ma- 
jority were honest workmen, famishing, and at the 
same time animated by the belief that the govern- 
ment had cheated them, and that they were strong 
enough to conquer Paris, turn out the government and 
set all things to rights,so far at least as the exploitation 
of labor by capital was concerned. 

Had they succeeded, it is more than probable that 
they would have done nothing wisely even for them- 
the moment of victory would have been the 
moment of defeat also, for they would at once have 


Be ives; 


split into several opposing camps and between them the 
chance is that the constructive measures which any one 
of them might have supported, would have fallen to 
the ground. At the same time they would have had to 
eontend against the whole of France, and a terrible 
civil war between the capital and the provinces would | 
have desolated the country, and given only another | 
opportunity for a military dictation and all that might | 
follow after that. In such a state of things anything | 
like progress, like the diffusion of ideas of social reform 
would be out of the question. Now, the field not only 
remains open, but it is occupied by many industrious 


“4 THE HARBINGER. 


laborers. It is astonishing to see how this people is 
agitated with ideas, with the discussion of first princi- 
ples. Wherever you go in Paris you hear men arguing 
about the right to education, to labor, and the inevita- 
ble oppression of labor by capital in the present order. 
In the Cafes, on the Boulevards, at tables d’hote, you 
find that the ideas of Unity and Association, the im- 
provement and elevation of the poorer classes have no 
want of able advocates as well asof assailants. In fact 
the fermentations of the public mind here, with regard 
to social questions, is as great as its agitation in politi- 
cal matters, or rather the two are now one. Politics 
have become social and socialism is now politics. 

Well, the insurrection has served to render the dis- 
cussion more earnest and active. The line between 
the socialists and anti-socialists is now more strongly 
marked, and many who before held a neutral position 
have now gone into one camp or the other. In this 
discussion the Democratie Pacifique holds a high 
place and exercises a great deal of influence by the 
dignity and moderation with which it urges the adop- 
tion of the new principles and new measures in legis- 
lation and government, as well as by the energy with 
which, in the recent struggle, it plead the cause of 
peace and humanity, and dared even in the midst of 
the contest to affirm that the people were not alone in 
fault. Since that time its circulation has again risen 
towards the number which it attained immediately af- 
ter the revolution, when all the papers increased their 
sales very greatly. The present circulation of the 
Democratie is about 15,000 daily. After the revolu- 
tion it rose for a short time to 19,000, but again fell to 
not far from its previous number. The Representant 
du Peuple is another able advocate of association, 
though in a vaguer and more general sense than the 
Democratie. It is edited by Proudhon, and I believe 
has a very good circulation. 

But as I said, almost every paper except the old 
retrograde organs and the special defenders of the fi- 
nancial aristocracy, is now more or less socialist,—-—not 
only in tendency but in undisguised words. At the 
same time the sale of socialist books is immense, and 
their number beyond reckoning. Besides the Phalan- 
sterian works which are greatly in demand, you see in 
the windows of the bookstores all sorts of pamphlets 
on the labor question, on association, and on all ques- 
Is it possible that 
such a discussion of the great subject can go on and 
nothing come of it. Credat Judeus, I don’t believe 
it. 


tions connected with social reform. 


Our friends are excessively occupied, and look like | 
| men who have long been hard at work. ConsiDERANT 


I daily shake hands with, but have not yet had a 
chance to talk to. 
double duties as representative and as editor and di- 
rector of the School. Doherty seems the freshest of 
all, for he is more devoted to scientific studies and less 
absorbed in ordinary work. He is now making some 
valuable investigations in anatomy, physiology, and 
embryology which are throwing great light on the most 
important problems of social science. In a future let- 
ter I will give you some hint of what he is doing in this 
sphere. 

A congress of the French Phalansterians was to 
have met here next week, to take measures for an or- 
ganization of the School, with a view of basir.g its di- 
rection on the democratic principle. Hitherto as no 
regular association for the purposes of the School could 
be formed, this was impossible, but now that the Re- 
public has established the right of association, ar- 
rangements for such an organization are in contempla- 
tion. Owing to the insurrection and the state of 
siege of the city, it has been necessary to postpone it. 
Now the time is not fixed, but September is spoken of* 
The Congress will also be the occasion of the annual 
banquet in honor of the birth of Fourier, which has 
not yet taken place this year, on account of the agita- 
tions. I hope to be fortunate enough to be present at 
both meetings. 


He is incessantly engaged with his 


The other day our party of foreigners, with Doher- 
ty, who cannot be reckoned asa foreigner, he has lived 
so long in Paris, went out to see La triste Versailles 
as Fourier calls it. We were there many hours, and | 
went all over the palace and through a good part of the 
grounds. I was astounded by the extent and costli- 
ness of the whole, and understood better than ever 
how Louis XIV impoverished France and brought on 
the first revolution. And to think that the cost of that 
pile, with its endless saloons and gilded chambers and 
halls of marble and agate, and of those fountains, 
groves and vast artificial terraces, and lakes and stat- 
ues, was wrung outof the working millions to gratify 
France has gain- 
ed something sinee the time when that could be done ! 
I was so filled with indignation at the thought of such 
immense extravagance and oppression, that [ presume 


the vanity and luxury of one man! 





and the coloring exceedingly poor. From his popular 
reputation I had expected to find him a better artist. 
Horace Vernet’s pictures, which were numerous in the 
same gallery, were every way superior to Scheffer’s. 

Almost all the pictures were battle pieces, and so 
full of horrors that presently I could scarcely bear to 
look at them. The military spirit which is in the 
French and makes one of their strongest national 
characteristics, had painted itself there in all its infer- 
nai activity. It was painful to wander for hours 
through the galleries filled with nothing but scenes of 
deadly strife and slaughter. At last in one of them, 
my eye fell upon a couple of small and obscure frescoes, 
which had some direct connection with better things. 
One represented the Enfranchisement of the Com- 
munes,the other the Liberation of the Serfs ; both events 
back in the middle ages, but both of more importance 
to humanity than any battle in Algiers, which Horace 
Vernet may have painted with all his genius and spirit 
on as much canvass as there ia in Banvard’s panorama, 
—for some of his pictures are nearly as large as that. 
The humble fresco depicting the Liberation of the 
Serfs was surrounded by battle pictures both of anci- 
ent and modern date. Will the picture representing 
the next great step towards the freedom of Labor, the 
Liberation of the Wages-serfs, be hung amidst battle 
scenes? Perhaps; but it is certain that few battles 
will take place after that event. 

Horace Vernet’s pictures of the French achieve- 
ments in Algiers,are admirable. The artist seems to 
have painted them from the same enthusiasm which 
animated the men by whom they were performed. Ac- 
cordingly they are alive with spirit, energy, contempt 
of danger, and with all that passion which is the great 
ihing inthe French nation. As I looked at them I 
felt the incalculable power which there is in that na- 
tion and which only needs to be rightly directed to pro- 
duce the most magnificent results. Take once all 
that enthusiasm, that passion, that invincible courage, 
and instead of spending it in battles, devote it to noble 
purposes of usefulness, to great deeds of industry, to 
splendid public works, and in ten years France wouid 
be transfigured ; it would be another country, whose 
doings no Versailles, smaller than the sky above the 
territory,could contain, and in her steps the whole 
world would make haste to follow. Well, that time is 
sure to come D. 





The Harbinger and the (self-styled) New Church. 

Since writing the notice of E. A. F.’s former com- 
munication, we have received a second letter from him. 
It is not of the nature we anticipated. It is merely a 
feeblé sneer at an article in one of our back numbers, 
on the organization of the New Church, by an intelli- 
gent correspondent, J. W., and at our recent review of 
the N. J. Magazine. E. A. F. objects to J. W. that he 
misinterprets the following sentence from Swedenborg : 
“ The Church called the New Jerusalem, is to tarry 
amongst those who are in the doctrine of faith separate 
from charity, whilst it grows to the full, until provision 
is made for its reception amongst greater numbers.” 
J. W., it appears, reads this as importing that the 
«“ New Jerusalem will at first be with those who are 
in faith alone,” and it would, in our opinion, be diffi- 
cult to get any thing else out of it. It is otherwise with 
E. A. F. By some special acumen of his, he is ena- 
bled to read the passage thus: “ Those who profess 
and try to realize the New Church, will at first live 
among, and be opposed by, those who are in the doc- 
trine of faith alone.” This, E. A. F. calls the “ strait 
sense” of the passage, meaning probably the “ strait- 
jacket” sense, or the sense which the passage might 
give under coercion. Assuredly it would never give 
it freely. In the first place, Swedenborg was too sensi- 
ble a man ever to talk or even to think of people “pro- 
fessing the New Church,” and “ trying to realize the 
New Church ;” for he viewed that polity as quite too 
divine, to call for any professions or empiricism of 
men. In the second place, where does E. A. F. find 
any warrant in the passage for the words “and be op- 
posed by?” The passage says in plain terms that the 
Church “ will dwell with those who are in faith alone, 
until it be ready for reception by greater numbers,” 
which plain terms as plainly imply of course, its pre- 
vious reception and not opposition, by the smaller num- 
ber who are designated as in faith alone. It is E, A. 
F. then who juggles with Swedenborg, and not J. W. 
And indeed, we do not see how E. A. F. can do any 
thing else than juggle with Swedenborg, so long as he 
is bent upon appropriating God’s final splendor in hu- 
manity, to the inflated little sect which dubs itself with 
the sacred name of New Jerusalem. 

E. A. F.’s repugnancy of our article does not come 
to a head, and 1s therefore not clearly intelligible. He 


‘is evidently much displeased with it, but the feeling 


I did something less than justice to the palace and | does not shape itself into any rational rejoinder. He 


grounds. But at any rate, they must be deseribed as 
a great failure, without much beauty or comeliness. 
The palace seems asa vast picture and sculpture gal- 
lery, dedicated, as an inscription in big letters declares, 
“To all the glories of France.” There are the por- 
traits of Kings, their wives, mistresses and children, 
the busts and statues of generals, marshals and admi- 
rals, with now and then a row of men of science and 
letters. In one large apartment containing the por- 
traits of the Kings of France trom the beginning down, 
Napoleon was the last who had taken his place upon 
the walls ; I noticed that there was just room for three 
more,—for Louis XVIiI, Charles X , and Louis Phil- 
ippe, and with them the room would be filled; the 
room was evidently well designed for its purpose. 
Among the large pictures I saw one by Ary Scheffer, 
illustrating a scene in the life of Charlemagne, which 


complains of our turning the Swedenborgians out, of 
the Temple, but proffers no vindication of their title to 
it. He thinks our chance small of gaining strength to 
the Associative cause out of the Swedenborgian ranks. 
It is not however any smaller to his view than to ours. 
We have no idea of Association thriving by the acces- 
sion of any men who have a private door to the divine 
favor; who as New Jerusalemites for example, have 
any claim upon God’s regard, which other people have 
not, simply as very desperate publicans and harlots.— 
For men like these add strength to no cause, but de- 


| grade and belittle the holiest, slavering it over with a 


self-complacent cant, which repels the sympathy of all 
noble and modest natures, 
If E. A. F. have in truth any thing to say of the 


New Jerusalem, worthy of himself to write, or of us| angus 


to print, let him at once say it. 








drawing was not good, ‘to say of it, as sy 


Pa 2 badilthaling . s ae a 
inhumanity, we shall give his communicatiog 4 
fal attention. But if he have no conception .;, MaMRing 


the 
New Jerusalem save as a “ professing,” or em: MamP's 








movement on the part of certain zealots, why . 1 
to receive Swedenborg as the author and finish. see 
their faith, instead of Peter or Paul, Luther oF Cay 5 Ber. 
and on that basis proceed to unchurch the whole 
universe of God, we frankly tell him that we ay ‘ eae 
our space with matter vastly more relevant to th, vishame 
or of God, and the service of Man. po 
$$ 
The Treasurer of the AMERICAN Untoy op rable t 
ATIONIsTs acknowledges the receipt of Thirteen : ' ; 
from the Provipexce AFFILIATED Union, by thy; ne 
of Mr. Srepnen Wesster. jon, wi 
July 29, 1848. Epmunp Twerpy, Treary, his m 
asses 0 
ted by 
Our Weekly Gossip. eral co 
A Rare Ciient.—A good — has been told nn 
young lawyer who sports a le in the Vicinity ae ad 
street. One of the warmest days of last woek as 
called upon by a Frenchman, with a request that }y s said 
immediately accompany him to his house, as he fearl 
hisjadvice. Without a moment’s loss of time’ oy, | 
threw down his books and started, consoling himsels B Pe 
ing @ long walk up Hudson street, with a vision o he epit 
retainer and a long bill of costs. Upon arriving 7 Medi 
domicil of his client he was ushered up stairs, jn 2 ing 
to the wife of the Frenchman, and very comp, bit be 
| waited the opening of the business. “Monsieur,” .«? 
client, “they ave got small-pox like de de-vil down 4 pe 
and up stairs they ave got ita sight wore + tk 
they ave shut up my ay.” Without Waiting ee 
hear more, the lawyer caught up his hat, and givin «J ee 
Frenchman a not very polite benediction, bolted the , =| 
returning to his office in no enviable state of feeling 
his walk of three miles, to give his advice to a ma int 
rounded by small-pox patients.— Tribune. Let 


A ‘Deap Heap’ ty an Unvsvar PLace.—A roy wae 
ble journey was performed by a cat on the Aubury , 
Rochester Railroad a few days since. As the freight 


East cmpeed at the several way stations, the mey; i o- 
cat was heard, and on reaching Fisher’s an investi, e 
was gone into. resultingin the discovery that a a | B 
within one of the plate wheels, which were holloy ov 
having three openings about the size of a man’s fix, ) 
puss had made her way into one of these holes hoi, —_ 
starting of the train, and béing unable to make her, affai 
had been carried fifteen miles, making in that dig, he 
13,665 revolutions On being relieved from her mt ed 
fortable position she manifested no particular unex, Fo 
but took it very coolly. We venture to say that 1m of g 
her race have ever performed a'similar feat. _ _—* 
Smartt Potators.—The New York Mirror wu, ERSO! 
cently called, by its neighbor, the Herald, a “sm,), to 
tato,” whereupon the Mirror thus soliloquises: pers 
Small potatoes are very far from being bad vegas E 
—they are very good, what there is of them, and, 
ble of producing large ones. A small potato is muds = 
perior to a big mushroom, or an overgrown sui aly 
Small potatoes, too, are always sound to the centre 1 
large ones are almost always false-hearted. Viewiny obb} 
subject in all its bearings, we cannot see but thay) - 
likened to a small-potato is decidedly complimentary ae 
Douglas Jerrold, noticing the last number of Ba 
wood, says: “It contains an ill-concealed attack «i 
European Revolutions, under the semblance of by 
written by an American.” He evidently believe ts == 
there is not an American mean enough to write suie ld 
article ; but we rather think he does not exchang ri : 
our little neighbor, the Transcript. Mr. Sargent res oo 
quick to discover that beautiful article, and to pufi othe 
that, if it were not for our faith in feminine modesty» ’ 
should certainly think he wrote it.—Chronotype. — " 
A Burnp Man’s Loss.—-In Wilmington, (Del)'is o 
week, died of typhoid fever, Mrs. Wilson, the lady i en 
blind preacher. Her attachment to her husband x2 ll of 
to partake of the nature of romance, for she now 
married him when he was totally blind, but, witht et, 
characteristic devotion of woman when she does lor." ant 
ever a ministering angel to him in all his necessities, Ww 


ducting him to the parlor, the table, the house of a ‘ral 
the pulpit; to every place indeed whither he desir: pon 
go. Inhis case she was indeed “ eyes to the blind.” 
poor stricken mourner could not abstain from lous 
ressions of grief at that grave in which were burl 


is earthly hopes. Truly did he say, “I have loss her 
eyes a second time.” ar 
Femace Lasor.—lIt is stated by a Philadelphia hi 
that the fashionable dress making establishments 0! 
vity get the principal part of their labor done for n@ rv 
ing. A large number of apprentices are employed, ® ear 


are taken for six months to learn the business without 


being compelled to board themselves, and merely #* % " 
work brought to them already cut out; the art ands gh 
tery of fitting, &c., they are not taught till the dayte* " 
their apprenticeship expires, when they are dischet 
and others taken—not, however, unless they can #¥" ¥ 
at the outset. e ti 
InTeREstine To Wipows.—-The Law Journal for /# 7 
contains an eloquent opinion by Judge Lewis, delit®* 7 
at the June term of the Common Pleas Court at La ’ 
ter, Pa., on a case where a certain man devised to hi ec 
ow all his property, “provided she remain a wili¥* h 


her life; but in case she should marry again, my *'' i 

she shall leave the premises,’ &c. The widow ba" ie 
married again, suit was brought by other heirs « ® ] 
husband to recover the property. Judge Lewis dé c 
that the “condition in restraint of marriage is voll,” 

the second marriage of the widow does not divest be* 
tate--the principles of morality--the policy of the» ui 
--the doctrines of the common law—the law of na® hi 
and law of God, unite in condemning as void the ® 
tions attempted to be imposed by this testator up” 
widow.’—Miner’s Journal. ~ V 


The weight ot the number of volumes of the Pp” 
office report, published by Congress this year, amou"’ 
ninety-one tons! The postage on the same woul!” pe 
within the vicinity of $200,000. 


_ CLose Packtxe.—In Liverpool, 658,000 human bf b 
live within the space of a single square mile. 


Burrato Convention.—The celebrated Oberlin 1* 


will be pitched at Buffalo for the forthcoming conve?"* M 
This tent will seat 5000 people, and by turning"! it 
curtains and placing seats outside, some 10,000 ea | 
accommodated within hearing distance of the +4 Di 
Cleveland True Democrat. e 


_ The average life of boats on the Ohio and the - ; 
sippi, coming to what may be termed a natural deat’ b 
a little less than five years. But of more than be" 
them it can be said with truth that they do not liv" Um, 
more than half their days, brief as those days T°. hn 
552 boats built on the waters named, from 1635 to !* es 
the following account is giving ina Cincinnati pap" a 


266 worn out, . ‘ = 484 per ces! 6 
215 snagged, - . é a ee ti 
42 burnt, - : . : we 2 P 
22 lost by collisions, - : eeidaiae “he a 
7 lost byexplosion, - - - UW © = 
We (Times) believe we are correct in stating that * AS 


Guizot has declined the offer of the Chair ot Mos’ ge 
ges made to him by the Curators of the *” & 
If he have any thing Institution in Oxford. 
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cabet has published a letter in the Debats, contra- 
“ bet Matement in several that he was 
ing, the, wargents in the Faubourg St. Antoine, an 
yog the insur een d had nothing whatever to do-with 
deplorable events. Cabet was always opposed to 
hed. 


apiisiep Cuuncn.— A London correspondent 


o Ohonel Intelligencer says: “The Established 


; the ordeal of very searching and 
cy io we The income of the clergy of the 
nding js said to be £10,000,000 per ene 


i of the elergy of all Farep® independent o 


tain, is onl ut £7,000,020. The arguments 
aos de uced from such statements are not 
Met the recipients of this immense sum.” 


j ly known,” says the Democratie Paci , 
‘6 oalcens is the son of a member of eet 
r died in exile, but it is not generally known 
is living, at the age of ss ny _ 
f those charming and vigorous minds no 
spy the age of the body.” The popularity of the 
al continues, and he seems to use no unworthy arts 


romote it ;~— 
« All tongues speak of him, a 
And the bleared sights are spectacled to see him. 


. said to be not only an honest man, which is much, 
, fearless one. 


jon, who 
his mother 


——— ey 


e 
= se Force or Hasrr.—A very amie illustration | 
nself e spirit of the times was afforded in a late sitting of | 


Medical Association of Paris. The members were | 
yssing different articles of the rules to be established, | 
» it became known that fighting was going on in the, 
te of the capital. A member immediately proposed | 
the debate should be adjeurned, as blood was being | 
in Paris; but he was opposed by M. Chassaignac, | 
coolly observed, that circumstances of this descrip- | 
should not interfere with their proceedings, as their | 
nency would occasion too many interruptions.— Lan- | 


» interesting Mexican girl, aged 18, whose attend- 
to the sick soldiers excited the enmity of her rela- 
was brought to Pittsburg by some of the American | 


rs. She is in good hands. 


Goop Hrr—The Model Artist bill yesterday was 
led “Rare Attraction.” Some wag of a boy changed 
‘R” toa “B,” making it read—“ Bare Attraction.” 
truth than poetry in the mutilation —Cin. Com. 





young English traveller contracted in Valencia a | 
affair with a pretty gipsey girl. The mother wished 
he should marry her at once; but the Englishman 
ed that he was not rich enough to keep a wife. 
.” said the gipsv, laughing, “not rich enough in the 
of guineas? With so renowned a thief as my daugh- 
you will in a year bea millionaire.” 


eRSONAL Disctosures.—-A Chicago paper says, “the 
t of Elder Knapp’s discourse this evening will be on 
personality, character and dwelling place of the 


ucHTy.—Some one in Louisville, Ky., eloped with 
ollyer’s “ Living Model” of Power’s Greek Slave. 


obby, what is steam?” “ Boiling water.”—“That’s 
,campare it.” “Positive boil, comparative boiler, 
lative burst.” 


REVIEW. 

gld, the Last of the Saxon Kings; by Sir E. 
wewer Lytton, Bart. New York: Harper & 
others. 

atever may be said of Mr. Bulwer’s readings of 
lish history, no one can deny that this novel is one 
e most readable that his genius has produced. It 
ll of striking scenes, sketched with great dramatic 
er, and brings before us again the old Dane, Nor- 
and Saxon, contending forthe mastery of Eng- | 
, with the vividness almost of actual vision. The | 
pers have published it on very fair type and pa- 





thers and Sisters; by Miss Bremer, translated by | 
ary Howitt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
hile this new production of Miss Bremer’s pen 
tves all the humor, earnestness and freshness of 
earlier works, it also gives token of the Author's 
estinthe great question of social reform. Al- 
gh from the cursory glances we have given it, we 
me that she has not made the acquaintance of 
writers of the Associative school, she is evidentiy 
tto the immense magnitude of the new hope for 
b, and will doubtless quicken many minds into sym- 
y with it, which would otherwise remain torpid. 
counsel every one who wishes to spend an agree- 
hour over a novel to buy Brothers and Sisters. 
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Lungs; their uses and the Prevention of their 
‘ases, with Practical Remarks on the use of 
dies by Inhalation ; by James Stewart, M. D., 
uthor of a “ Practical Treatise on Diseases of 
hildren,” and “Hints on Pulmonary Diseases.” 
mo, pp. 136. New York. Wm. H. Graham. 
very valuable book on a very important subject, 
well known medical practitioner of this city. Dr. 
art’s practice in this class of diseases, which we 
Pen to know is as extensive asit is successful, is a 
uclent guarantee for the soundness of the views put 
n in this volume. 


pate 


LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
ith Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 


ITED by his mephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
— im three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
2 “d pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
- Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 


ev e ae 
Soe one from a painting by Allston, the other by 








ne t Fire CONTENTS. "a 
.. aioe —Parentage and Birth—-Boyhood—College Life— 
1S ad—S:udies and Settlement. 


» reund.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
ler Thirds Tae aleage Ministry—European Journey. 
bake Che Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
hice Poca Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Publishe gut Home Life—Notes. 
A CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington street, Boston. | 
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Ss onSSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Inde ATION and Christianity, ueging the necessity of 

Unit Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
¥- By H.4. Van Amringe. Price 18} cts. 

or sale at the 

hw HARBINGER OFFICE, 

No.9 Spruce street- 
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TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 

Pritnarmonie Institute, and the Teachers’ Class con- 
nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, onthe second Tw in August next. 
The exercises of the session will consist of Lectures, combined 

with examples and practice, on the best methods of teachin 

classes, on singing, chanting, &c, harmony, composition, an 
the cultivation of the voice, ey Messrs. Baker Woodbury, 
and instruction in instrumental and orchestral music by Messrs. 
Keller & Bond. The evenings will be devoted to the practice ot 
Oratorio and secular music. The session will last ten days. 
Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfully 

invited free of cha and also members of tormer classes. 





Boston, May 10, 1 4m. 
THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE 


Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 

EN miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 

and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf. 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet m diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
uality, and best cheewn ‘Temperature The scenery is delight- 
ul—the air pure and jnvigorating—the climate mild and bland, 

and to the Consumptive, hold out — inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those SS atl excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. he object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
orale the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wiil be under the entire control of 


| Dr. Sanrorp Bex, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 


deportment, are sufficiept guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For a Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnee, the weekly charge will be Erght Dollars, until the number 
at patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 


Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets | 


(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 


can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution | by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum 


at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave, asin no case.can the Managers con- 
sent to any ae treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 


Those who desire to bring their own servents, can do so, by j 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a | 


clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samuex Wess, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


“PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuear Montruiy Peraiopicar, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan- 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 

The subscriber will issue, about the jst of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the triends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
nas been Called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 

iven it, 
# To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But, independent of its peculiar object, it wil! 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 


nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends | 


of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The MaGazinr will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contain 24 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, or six 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive tor subscription. 
post paid, Cincinnati, O. 

ELIAS LONGLEY, 
jo Editor and Publisher. 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


TS undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month- 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
Bucuanan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso- 
phy developed by his own original gee investigations. 

r. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 
deve so large an amount of knowledge, have placed him 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle. 

The Journat or Man is designed to be, as its name imports, 
an 0 for the development of the entire science of Man—ot 
his Seeaes 7, physiology . physiognomy, and true philoso- 
phy, —~ ig the whole in a new and striking light, as illus- 
t by Dr. Buchanan’s experimental investigations. It will 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- 
rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
certainty ; asatisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
new hy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy. 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci- 
ence ; and an occasional view of matters still 
the'former limits of human knowledge. 

The Journal will beillustrated by engravings, by physiogno- 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable characters, enlty 
scientific sevemigstons G7 a new method) of the characters of 
remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead. 

The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers 
of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2,50 per annum, or 
$2,00 in advance. It isdesigned to commence the publication 
in the first week of January, 1849. Communications should be 
addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL, 

Publisher and Assistant Editor. 
apr 29 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
ENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by 
lil, Washin on street, Boston. 

* Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to 
or fitly introduce this book to the American public.’ It is alto 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * + 





more remote from 


Cincinnati, 1848. 





ROSBY & NICHOLS, 


| It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 


sense, and just the thin 
For sale at D. APPL 
CO’S., New York. 


for our meridian.’"— Mass. Quar. Rew. 
TON &CO’S and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
mil tf 





HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS, 

ME wM. RADDE, No. 822 Broadway, New York, Gener. 

al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Lei 
sic , for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
handa ‘ood assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. incomplete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
Fope. tf n20 





The first examination and investigation of the symptoms | 


Address the publisher, 


THE HAR 
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BINGER. 


SWEDENSORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


A= CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $15. 

The A Explained according to the —— Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein, 
6 vols. half cloth $8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. | 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the | 
New Church. 1 vol.s vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents,” 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric; 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated, 623 cents. 








The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugiai Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50 
A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 


Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 
A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. | 
12% cents. | 
e Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. | 
6} cents. | 
. PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKE. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. | 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things 2 vols. | 

7 25. | 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vo) $3 25. 

Outlines of Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. ¢) 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. | 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2: 

Also the collateral works. 


| 
| 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 00 | 
Noble’s Appeal | vol. 12 mo. 12% | 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration. 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 2 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg. 37 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 j 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmerand Swedenborg fi2 


Guardian Angels 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 


JOHN ALLEN. 

139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. | 

In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol 8 vo | 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 

De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis | 


$e - . j 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR | JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


| 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 
‘'. ae of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
ples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. | 
It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of | 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress of Society ; of | 
public documents of permanent value ;and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports ofits proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py alarge share of its columns 
Arrangements have been made for i enriching | 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence 
It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the | 
best style, at $2a year, payable in advance. | 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by | 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received | 
during this, the first yea: of its existence, encourage us to hope | 
for larger accessions to our subscripti \n list. 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay | 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess | 





Address L. P. NOBLE, 
n20 Publisher of theNetional Era. Washington, D 
FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN | 


WORKS. 
RDERS tor any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden i 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be | 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
, HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street. 


W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 


ECEIVES a8 Soon as published, allthe cheap publications of | 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 


! 
! 
| 


Among others too numerous to mention are the following , 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - $1 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 00 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo, Sand, - 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 75 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 | 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Courtof Louis 14th, 25 | 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, 4 most entertaining , 
° ° e © - 95 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the autho 
of Ethan Allen, - 25 
The Apocrypha! Testament, 25 | 


The French Cook, giving the English names forthe Frenc 
Dishes, ° - - - : 25 | 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 | 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 

. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, NassauSt. 4 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
Harbinger Office, 

ization of the New Church, as indicated in 
manue] Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 


UST Published and for sale at the 
The True O 
the writings of 
Charles Fourier. : 
“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence | 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 


derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of | 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
jians and ie exhibiting tothe one the scientific | 
sis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their | 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 





OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


The Executive Committee of the American UNIon oF 
AssociaTIONIsTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., | 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- | 


munications 0 them should be addressed. The Genera! | 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 

List of New Importatione. 


Lae M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 
Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt 
niss des 1$ februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 8 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. 

Luther’s Werke, ee Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
Svo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 

? Ungedruckte ge den Handschriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt §1 5@. 

Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 9 Baende 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 
Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit. 2 Baende mit vielen Stabl- 
stichen, gebunden, $250. 

Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Herausgeg: von Schonheit, $1 00. 

Protestantiemus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75 

Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 

Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden § £75. 

Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 

Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas nach den neusten Suellen. 10 Blaetter $1 

Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

Lingerd, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 

Pyrker. J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande $4 00. 

Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldechnitt. _ a0. 

Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, ol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 

one in 15 vols.) halt bound, gilt, #21 (0 

ilder Atlee zum Conversationslexicon , being a collection of 
FIVE HUNDRFD original stee] engravings, quarto, ijlustreting all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the stove valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parte, at the low price of $20. 

Parts | to 92 out end on hend. 

Gi Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex- 

pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. } and 2, $475 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 

one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 

Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 


can be finished apr22. 
FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 

ee Theorie del'Unite Universelle, 4 vols. $400 

‘ Nouveau Monde Industrie}le, ‘ - 106 

Theorie des Quatre Mouvemens, - 1% 

Contagrel’s Fou de Palris Royale . . . . 75 

Julien Le Rousseau’s Noticns de Thrinelegic . 100 


This work points out the accordance between Fourier’s am 
alysis of humen nature and that presented by the Threnole 
gists 

Also, a splendid full length portrait of Fourier, - £3 00 

A lithograph sketch of the FPhalenstery, giving a 
bird's eye view of a village arranged according to kou- 
rier’s theory, different sizes, from, - : $175 to 75 

A few copies of these works are just received trom Porie 
and for sale at the above remarkably low prices at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 

9 Spruce street. 


jel 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can he sent by matl or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ez 
pense. 
First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
alphabet, with explanations, anda page of easy monosyl 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold oe distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hum 
dred, . . : $1 oe 
Jompendium of Phonogiaphy, on @ single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that | honogra- 
phers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in dec# 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in !honogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, $! 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
position of Phonography, intended for the use of schoc Istana 
learners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, . : 0 50 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 

Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and lesrners 

——- Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
inen, . - . 0 373 

(i From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 

Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 

parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 

without the aid of a teacher 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 


phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 
Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This ie 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons 
e . ° . = 050 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, famili:s, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, . ° . 012 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa a chart, containing the em 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, - 0 5 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding sty le of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number 0 124 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announce 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - . 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed asin Phonography. ‘Ihe conse 


| quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 


from it, is three-fourths inducted into a know ledge of I honogre- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while ne 


| other Chartof the elementary sounds can be purchased for lee 


than Two DOLLARS. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Newspaper, per an 
num, | $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate 


Phonoty pic 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, con 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 





Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; | the same regufarily and rapidity that they obtain answers (o let 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- | ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire post paid 
ral, inter‘ sted in the Associative movement, are respect | to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as w ji! be 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their | seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
eonvenience. ‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged two snd a half 
Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- —_ 3 aoe a nc : one one = » for es y distance in 
. ’ . “ . eT ‘ 1e nite States is cheaper to have sma orders sent 
“@ lies ns, an ¢ ss ation y : 
core put . 7 b a 4 bag oo a A es a through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express if, 
be made at the above 0 Ce, | ‘ ress, a | however, no express runs to a place where books are « 
GEORGE RIPLEY our per centage on large I urchases of box ks is co liberal that it 
Office Am. Union Associationists, | not only bal - es parte of postage, but alro leave } 
: ; some profit to him who retails them 
9 Spruce St.. New York. | ’ 
All orders, letters, communications, kc., must be post patp 
, rRUCT Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which ave net 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. | generally appreciated by business men, and the <vccess of which 
N R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken 4 residence | is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubiful, we 
J in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New | are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com 


York City, will receive into their family a limited number of | pelled to exact the same terms from others 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches | counts, and wish it to be understood, that 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- j casionally exceeds the order, we will not enies 


wages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 


y the best masters, Address Gronox Ririzy, New York, 


City. less amount than rive poLLars. 


We keep no ae 
if the amount sent oc 
if upon our books, 


: but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught | cjent to balance it. 


No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on s 
ANDREWS & BOYLE. 
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The N. 0. Picayune of the 15th contains the following 
particulars of the recent disaster in that city : 

One of the most heart-rending calamities that we have 
lately had to record, occurred about 7 o'clock on Thurs- 
day evenin on the levee o the Ursuline con- 
vent. On ae last a small portion of the levee at that 
Spot gave way, sunk, and some fears were entertained 
at the time that a larger portion would soon break off. On 
the evening we have spoken of, some men were engaged 
in driving pickets down at the place where the bank had 
pies way, in order to prevent the levee from farther wear- 
ng away by the action of the water. Some fifteen or 
twenty perzons who resided near the place, were gather- 
ed on the bank, viewing the river and the men at work, 
when about 20 fect of the levee in length, and 8) feet in 
width, suddenly gave way, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing, six human beings were ushered into eternity. The 
scene is described by those who witnessed it to have been 
the most heart-rending they ever looked upon. We have 
learned the names of only six persons as yet, who were 
drowned, but it is asserted that others, who at present are 
not known, were lost. 

The names of the victims, as we have learned them, are 
Mrs. Hypoline Troump, and child about eight mont!is old ; 
Fanny Troump aged nine years; Louis Troump aged 
seven years ; Felix Troump, aged twenty-four years ; Miss 
Charlotte Dezire and Mr. Francois Andry. The latter 
gentleman arrived upon the spot but a few moments be- 
fore the aceident occurred, and having tied his horse to 
a capstan on the levee, and giving some directions to the 
men who were at work,and h:d started to come out in the 
road, when he went down, as also did his horse. Of the 





five men who were at work driving pickets, four of them | 


escaped; Felix ‘Troump being the only one who was 
drowned. A little fellow, not quite ten years of age, Gus- 
tave Troump, was precipitated with the others in the wa- 
ter, but being able tosmim, and fortunate enough to re- 
tain his presence of mind, reached the shore. He is the 
son of Mr. Hypolite Troump, and the only one of his fam- 
ily thatis left to him. Mr. Noblat was also carried into 
the water, and somewhat injured by a piece of timber, but 
succeeded in saving himself by swimming ashore. 

The death of Mrs. Troump and child was the most ag- 
onizing portion of the terrible scene. The spot naae 
which she stood, instead of rolling over into the water as 
most of the bank did, settled down beneath her, leaving 
her standing with her child raised above her head, with | 
the true feelings of a mother, and calling until she had 
nearly disappeared upon some one to save her child. Her | 
husband, who was buta short distance from her, rushed 
towards the spot, and when within a few feet of her a 
large pile of wood fell over and crushed her beneath it. 
The unfortunate man, who had thus lost all he held dear 
at a blow, could with difficulty be restrained from plung- 
ing into the water and going down with his family He 
yesterday presented the most melancholy spectacle we 
have ever looked upon. Without noticing the crowd that | 
was congregated about the place, he rowed over the spot | 
in asmall boat from morning till night, vainly searching | 
for the remains of his lost family. None of the bodies! 
had been recovered up to six o’elock last evening, but the 
hat of Mr. Andry, and several other articles, had floated | 
ashore some distance below. Mr. A’s horse was picked | 





up in the afternoon opposite Mr. Benvenue’s plantation, | 


below the Barracks. 


The Commercial Bulletin says it is rendered certain 
that fifteen persons were lost by this awful calamity, and 
continues : 


“As far as we can learn, the accident oceurred exactly 
as all similar ones have hippened. The late high water 
had underminded the bank, and in descending, left it 
without the accustomed support of its pressure, and of 
course, its own weight compelling it to fall. The breach 
is now at least 2)0 feet in front by 60 feet deep, extending 
as far back as the street, and when our reporter left last 
evening, at eight o’clock, detatched portions of it were 
still falling. Workmen are busily engaged filling it up. 
Luckily at the time, the river is very low, or a large por- 
tion of the city would be in great peril from an over- 
flow.” 


Michigan Volunteers Returning. 


On Wednesday night and yesterday morning, the Ist 
Regiment of Michig in Volunteers, numbering about 350 
men, arrived in the city from the South, via the Canal, 
and took passage in the Oregon, for Detroit, about one o’- 
clock. 

If the spectacle which these men presented yesterday to 
our citizens could have been exhibited to all the young 
men of the country who have been inveigled into volun- 
teering for the war, before they enlisted, not a regiment 
would ever have been filled up. A more gaunt, cadaver- 
ous, and generally wretched looking set of poor fellows 
than they were we never set eyes on before. Many of 
them were almost reduced to skeletons by disease, nearly 
all were exceedingly dirty and ragged, and the beards of 
several months’ growth, which most of them wore, added 
to the forlorn wildness of their aspect. Several have died 
on the passage from New Orleans. Four, we understood, 
fell overboard on their passage up the Mississippi and 
were drowned. One died here yesterday morning, and 
we noticed quite a number of poor fellows in their hard 
bunks on board the Oregon, whose ghastly appearance in- 
dicated that they were not long for this world.—Those 
who were able to walk about looked as if they had lost the 
spirits of men—their bowed forms and extreme listless- 
ness indicating that there was but a remnant of life left. 

These men have been in no battles—none of them having 
been beyond Cordova—no special disease has prevailed to 
no great extent among them—and the question naturally 
comes up, Whence is allthis misery? We conversed with 
a great number, and their uniform testimony was that it 
was through the raseality of their officers—their inatten- 
tention to their condition—their brutal tyranny, and such 
contemptible meanness as cutting short the liberal rations 
supplied by the Government, or substituting bad for good. 
At best their food was only strong salt pork and hard 
biscuits, and sometimes the latter were crawling with bugs. 
One very intelligent young man informed us that the on- 
ly variation they had to this fare at Vera Cruz was bull 
beef taken from animals that had been baited to death in 
the ring, and of course altogether unfit for food. They 
were cooped up there within hot brick walls, allowed no 


exercise in the open air, but frequent drills in the seorch- 
ing sun, and for the least infractions of militery discipline 
were set astride of asharp rail for hours with bags of 


sand tied to their feet, or put intothe “bull ring,” as it is 
termed, a circle where they were made to march nearly all 
day four hours on and two off, with a heavy bag of sand 
upon their shoulders. While these severe punishments 
were inflicted upon them, the officers were carousing and 
drinking without restraint. ‘They were unanimous in de- 
elaring that Col. Stockton was the meanest and most con- 
temptible of the whole batch of officers. Some of them 
were so mean that, not content with starving and abusing 
the men, they borrowed money of them which they had 
never returned. 

Some of our citizens on the arrival of the officers of this 
regiment, contemplated giving them a public dinner, and 
& paper was circulated for subscriptions for the object. 
But when it was discovered whata plight the men under 
them were in—-when the poor fellow’s piteous tales were 


listened to, confirmed as they were by the forlorn appear- | 
ance which they presented, universal indignation was felt | 
No more was thought of giving a dinner | 
to their officers, but about $2:0 was promptly subscribed | 
We understood that Capt. R. | 


and expressed. 


forthe relief of the men. 
K. Swift, who has rather a fancy for military display, 
subscribed $50 for the dinner : but after going on board 
the Oregon, where the skeleton regiment were, he scratch- 
ed off hisname from the list, and very generously contrib- 
uted $150 for their relief. 

Lieut. J. M. Stuart, who was erroneously reported to 
have been hung, came up with the regiment as far as Ba- 
ton Rouge, where he died of dysentary. He was a noble 
fellow, and the men all speak well of him, while condemn- 

the rest of the officers.--Chicago Tribune, 15th. 
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VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
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Thousands of merchants from parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be at our ishment 


with theleast inconvenience and expense, 
Bauer, Dr. E.—Das um der Apostel, Jas ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils ueberei , theils von ihm 


anting. de 






abweichende enthumiiche Av Christenthums 
hurch die A Dresden ut ‘1 Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 
Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ —Paulus der 1 Jesu Christi. 


Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen 
dhums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 

Hagenbach,—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der hichte Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. weite verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipaig: 1945. x 3l. 


Hoek, Dr. } Dr. Martin Luthers un; ckte P > 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. B: ek zu Wolfen- 
buttel. Erster Band: Dr, Martin Luthers Predi ueber 
Joh. 1 3—1L. 4, 10 und Math: |. 33, 37—1.24, 31 Berlin, 1847 

1 50. 

Humboldt, A, v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1947. $2 37}: 

Kahnis, Lio. K, A—Die Lehre vom H Geiste. Erster 

heil. Halle, 1846.81 62}. : 


Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfned von Strasburg 
Ueber tragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Maleres 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847, $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisge zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 

ten. $3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlistichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. ‘ 

Die __— Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & Co., 
feb-19 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. $17. 
The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu . | Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. $s 5. 


The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa | 


concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 


On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine —10 cents 


single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church 1 vol. 8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

‘The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62}4 cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
isregulated, 62}¢ cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. Svo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 
A Treatise coucerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 
A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents. 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12 cents. 
The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
7 25. 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol. $3 25, 
Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 
Hi lyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 
Misc eous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 
Also the collateral works, Tracts, kc. 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Qo early while the terms are low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinbu Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Biack- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white Peper, and are faithful ue of the origi- 
nals, BLackwoop’s Macazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. ” 
oF the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘“ Blackwood ” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British 
Review" is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highestorder. 


Prices for 1948, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two = 5 00 ” 

For any three - 70 e 

For a}l four of the “ 8 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 3 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 


mar4. 


Ses 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Cuivssine.—F: ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earcy Corixs.—A late arrangement with the British publish. 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine securesto us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, “subseribe early while the price ts low.” 

Remittances pa communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 
.. following pamphlets on Association, will be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States,on the remittance of one 
dollar, (post paid.) 
Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
Retail price 25 cts. 
Brisbane's Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. Translated 25 





Constant’s Last [ncarnation. by 2% 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. ) F.G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association, 3 
Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 
Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
18 9 Spruce St., New York. 


PERIODICAL DEPOT. 
J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 


| Li GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin. 
; ton Market, where single copies may be obtained. All month- 
| ly and weekly periodicals publish 
| sale as above. 
| city without extra charge, to subsoribers paying in advance. 


in the United States for 
The Harbinger delivered im any part of the 





| found hi 





% 
THE HARBINGER. 


HUNT" CHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
ERCHANTS® MA ’ 
rs MERCIAL 


by FREE! i® rie ee eee) i 83" 4 


: Tap 
Established 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulfon-street, New Ye 
at Five per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ 8’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its 





ee eon with Manufactures 
eee 


Com 
; e 
arious commodities which form the su ot 


Commerciel Statistics of 


untries of the world with 


Commercial ; Treaties 
tet ac unde ro ! 
which we have intercourse, inc their Physical 
wa Prod: Fxpo: Imports, Seaports, 

hts, Measures, and Denke tae Fitkertia 

connected with Commerce, » 

Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 

Offices, kc. ; Principlesof Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and Illustrations ; 
Commercial Law and M: 


Law ee and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and anene luding Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, B of re as Sale 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation and 
whatever else sh tend to develop the resources of th country 
and the world, andillustrate the various topics u 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the tour 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of ‘Tur Mercnants 
Macazine anv Commenrciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing , and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 

ndence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
volen to asingle object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall beable to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as well as tothe Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 





MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. 8S. District Judgefor the South 
ern District of New York. 


theday. AsaR 


by an 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 


rican ond English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work a8 useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1TS. 


| From Hon. John eeneree Berrien, Senator of the United 
i St 


ates from Georgia. 
| have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 


| volumes and numbers of the “* Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
| the habit of referring to it. 
valuable addition to the library of the | 
| statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- 


I can therefore unhesitating|y say, 
that I consider it a ver 


ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 


benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to | 
| the public. 


ttice, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 


this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 


Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
| the Magazine. n2 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 
HE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the AncLto Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly to the ee ae Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND; FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing us the other half. 

ine subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all ies. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, annersane Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and rost paip 
to receive attention. If not paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 

n20 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 
J.T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&c., ke. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeo ic Plasters, a substitute 


for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 





,WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc.,etc. Editio stereotypa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim 
editum ; juxta exemplar ale vaticanum Romae editum 
1687, Editio Stereotypa, Li 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et matica lin 
guae aa curis ediderunt H.C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vola. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach [hre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 


| einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 


Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Iohann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. : 

Hitopadesas ;i4 *t institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 


| collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
| criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
jad Rhenum,. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 


Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 


| poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 


volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1946, $12 00. 

Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctere Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00 220 


















I. The name of this 







which system we believe to be in accor 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Mas, 


of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issui of 
lications, and the formation of a Series of 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent So¢; 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and 
fusing the Principles of 

their practical application. 





| to be composed of the stated weekl 


| Affiliate 
CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE) (¢ such ph Fos as may be made for th 
€ Purpis 


the principal of which shall be regularly ; 
" . Y inv 
l'rustees appointed by the Executive Commities 
AM 52 _, | otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the, 
| have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish | at a regular meeting, and the interest in the meap : 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of | to be ry 
ister of Facts connected with Political Econ- | 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and | 
421 Broadway | Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equal 


direction of the Executive Committee. 
work | 


at such time and > i 

hly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame-| ecutive prod rb ng a on by fe 
| posed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exo 
four from each Union, and three other delegates clang 
at large from each Union, provided, that in case ay 
egate is unable to attend th 

of the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may chow 
substitute. 








shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


| _V. The Officers of this Society shall be a Prosijs 
Vice Presidents, Foreign Corresponding Secretar j, 
mestic Corresponding Secretary, Recording Sera 
ag Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing | Treasurer; and Seven Directors. 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo | 
| pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
| the Publisher’s 
| scription price. 
0G Publishers ot newspapers, in the United States, by giving | 


| Vice Presidents of the American Union. 


Officers of the American Union, any seven of whon: 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held dey 
the first week of each month, by order of the Presi 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the goa 
management of the Union; and shall have powe vf 
| occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the mais 
present. 
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Society shall be the A 
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Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 

Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education ; 


Unity or InTEREsTs: 


dance with j 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appoin, 


ds, and in every way j 
ssociation, and Preparing 
The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent 


contributions 
nions, and a Permanent Fund, to be re 


Pay 


mp 


evoted to the expense of propagation, under 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shal) beba 
The said Convention shall be. 


e Convention, the delegss 


At each Annual Convention, the Officers of the Sy: 


The Presidents of the various Unions shall be, ex oft 


The Executive Committee shall be composed 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any in 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Corr. Secreon 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Corr. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York. } 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ | 
0. MACDANTEL, - 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., . 
W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 

J.S. DWIGHT, “i 


, Director 


— a, 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


Wittiam H. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrieto, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Corresponding Secreto 
Wittiam F. Cuannine, Recording Secretary. 
8. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J.T. Fisner, Chief of the Group of Practical Af* 
Many Butrarp, Chief of the Group of Social ( 
Joun 8. Dwiaut, Chief of the Group of Indocirini™ 


J. Watcort, 
Catvin Brown, 
Caro.ine Hi_pretu. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. ™ M# 


Directors. 


21 Females. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 
Joun Sartain, Vice President. 
James Seriers, Jr., Corr. Secretary and Lavo 
A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Tiw*” 
Paste Coeains, Chief of the Group of Pro 
airs, i 
EvizanetH Biackwe xt, Chief of the Group f™ 
Culture. . 
Wmiuam Exper, Chief of the Group of Indo 
tion, 


Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 3! ws 


12 Females. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


JoseruH J. Cooxe, President, 
P.W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Joun L, Crarxe, Secretary. 
StepHen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasures’ 

Lowell, “ ails 6p ia BO 
ae Bedford,“ - - . - Cas. E i 

on gfield, “ - : ° - G, W.Swaz! 

ewburyport, “ eS > Rev. BE. A. £4 
Amesbury, eS : : - Rev.s.C. i 
Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Sroet#” ee 
Nantucket, “ - - 6 in Fa 
Bangor, Maine, - - : — 
Pittsford, Vermont,- - - Dr. J.5. Bum f 
Clarendon, “ of. Qn eer 
Brandon, eae ek G. W, Wau 
Middlebury, “ - . : ° / 
New York, N. Y. ° ‘s “ J. T. Wmte oe 
Albany, Aictyad. w wis Tappan ToWs ey 
Westmoreland, “ - a. i 
a - a - . i 

ings Ferry, “ * “ 4 
Pittsburgh, “ . James Nic ar : 
Wheeling, Virginia, - - - Wa, Mc DA ie 
Cincinnati, Ohio, _  - J. B. Rosse 


Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuass 
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